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him go.”” He would go up at once to the oracle, 
and begin: ‘‘ Come, sir, let us have your opinion 
on such, or such, a subject,’”’ &c., when Johnson 


| would immediately open out, to the instruction 


and delight of the company.’ ’—Forster, ‘ Life 
of Bishop Jebb,’ 1851, pp. 218-19. 

Frederick Reynolds mentions this anecdote 
of Dr. Johnson (‘ Life and Times of Frederick 
Reynolds, written by Himself,’ 1826, 2 vols, 
8vo):— 

“One morning, shortly after our return, he 
called on my father concerning some law business, 
and was ushered into the drawing-room, where 
I and my three brothers, eager to see, and still 
more eager to say we had seen, the Leviathan of 
Literature, soon followed. All were, or affected 
to appear, struck with awe, except my brother 
Jack, who, having just published his ‘ Indian 


Marriages—Aspirine—St. Sidwell — “‘ Scroyles” — Evon | Scalp,’ was most anxious to elicit the Doctor's 
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| opinion. 
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Hotes. 


JOHNSONIAN ANECDOTES AND 
RELICS. 


I po not find these anecdotes in my 
Boswell. 

On Good Friday in March, 1825, Bishop 
Jebb being in Lichfield, a dignitary of the 


| world ? 


| Vauxhall ; 


Cathedral told him that he had _ looked | 


| father, on whose appearance the Doctor formally 


forward with nervous apprehension to his 
first meeting with his great townsman :— 


“‘T was then a youth, fresh from the Univer- 
sity, and I had heard so much of Dr. Johnson’s 
awful manner that I felt quite afraid of meeting 
him. But his first address at once relieved me : 
‘Sir, I knew your father—he was a classman of 
mine at Dr. Hunter’s; I knew your grandfather, 
and I knew your great-grandfather; ‘and’ 
(reaching out his hand as he spoke) ‘I am glad 
to know you.’ From that moment I was at my 
ease with him and we conversed with the greatest 
freedom. He was a man of the truest simplicity 
of character, and tender-hearted as a child. 

‘Asking the Bishop whether he had taken 
notice of the Prebendary who accompanied him 
to the altar, he proceeded: ‘ That person could 
do what he pleased with Johnson, and would 
make him talk when nobody else durst address 
him. He used to say: ‘‘ Do you wish to hear 


Dr. Johnson to-night? You shall, presently. 
He is a clock ; 


*** Any news in the literary world, sir ? ’ 

*** Sir!’ cried the Doctor. 

“** Anything new, Doctor, I say, in the literary 
continued the unhesitating poet. 

““* Young man, talk to me of Ranelagh and 
of what you may understand; but 
not a word on literature.’ 

““We all smiled aside; but the author was 
omnipotent in Jack’s mind, and, scarcely ruffled, 
he returned to the charge. 

Have you heard of a new poem, sir?’ 
(No answer.) ‘A new poem, sir? A new poem, 
sir, called’ (with rising confusion) ‘ called ‘‘ The 
Indian Scalp,” rather, I believe’ (confusion in- 
creasing), ‘I believe it is tolerably well spoken 
of. You don’t know who wrote it, Doctor ?’ 

‘** No, but I do,’ cried I, eagerly seizing the 
opportunity of making myself conspicuous in my 
turn; ‘don’t I, Jack ? Indeed, sir, he awakened 
me so many nights, and taught me so many verses, 
that, if you like, I can repeat you almost the 
whole poem, sir, with the same rapidity and 
facility with which he wrote it.’ 

“* Facilis descensus Averni,’ muttered the 
Doctor, and then added, in an authoritative 
tone, ‘ Ring the bell, one of you, ring the bell,’ 
and the servant was orde to summon my 


arose, and said :— 

“** When next I call here, sir, show me where 
there is civilization, not into your menagerie.’ ’’— 
Campbell, New Monthly Magazine, 1827, vol. xvii. 
part ii. No. Ixvii., July, p. 74. 

The new Johnson Museum at Lichfield 
and Boswell’s statue remind me of the 
relics Bishop Jebb saw on his Good Friday 
visit already mentioned. 

A Cathedral dignitary showed the Bishop 
“his watch, his Bible, his inkstand, and 
several other Johnsonian relics.’”’ Most of 
them 
“had been obtained from Francis Barber, John- 
son’s black servant, who reduced himself to great 
misery, and parted with them in his distress. 
The watch its present possessor has had re- 
mounted in a gold case; but the dial-plate, 
work, cap, &c., remain as Johnson left them. 


I will wind him up, and make | On the original dial-plate were engraved the 
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words vv& épxeTat; but Dr. Johnson, thinking 
the motto might appear ostentatious, disused 
the dial-plate, replacing it with a plain one. The 
watch itself was made by Mudge, London. The 
Bible is a pocket one, bound in red leather, 
with a clasp ; the London edition of 1650, printed 
for the Stationers’ Company; and (what one 
could not have expected to find with Dr. Johnson) 
consequently a republican copy. It bears marks 
of close and constant study, being folded down, 
according to his custom, at numerous passages. 
The present owner religiously preserves the folds 
as Johnson left them. I hope it was with no 
unprofitable emotion that I held in my hand this 
little volume, the well-worn manual of our great 
English moralist. A volume of South’s ‘ Sermons,’ 
used by Dr. Johnson for his ‘ Dictionary,’ was 
also much worn, and the margin repeatedly 
marked in pencilling, or the passages for citation 
underlined. 

“From the Cathedral, the Bishop proceeded 
to visit the house in which Dr. Johnson was born ; 
saw the shop (then a brazier’s) in which his father 
carried on business as a bookseller; and a small 
back parlour, in which the son is said to have 
studied. The room in which he was born stands 
immediately over the shop; this the owner was 
prevented from showing, owing to the illness of 
one of the family.”—Forster, ‘ Life of Bishop 
Jebb,’ 1851, pp. 218-20. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EASTER. 
(Continued from 10 8. ix. 305.) 


Paschal Candle.—‘‘ Ceres paschales candelee 
vt dominice resurrectionis sabbato per singula 
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Polydore Vergil, ‘ De Rervm Inventoribvs ’ (1499), 
Geneve, 1604, p. 506. 

A Sermon of Christ Crucified, preached at 
Paules Crosse the friday before Easter, commonly 
called good fryday....By Iohn Foxe.—4to, 
73 leaves, London, Iohn Daye, 1570. The same 
in Latin. 4to, 107 leaves, 1571. 

The Resurrection asserted: a Sermon. By 
John Wallis, D.D., Professor of Geometry.— 
Sm. 4to, Oxford, 1679. 

“T told him that it was now late at night, 
that the next morning being Easter-day I in- 
tended to receive the Eucharist in Whitehall 
Chapel; that that day was too sacred and solemn 
to do any business in.”’—Dr. Thomas Smith, 
1687, in Oxford Hist. Soc., vi. 3. 


L’ Office de la Semaine Sainte, en Latin et Fran- 
gais 4 Pusage de Rome.—8vo, plates, Paris, 1741. 


An Account of some Lent and other extra- 
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Whitefield. 1768. 

Easter Hunt at Epping Forest.—An_ etching 
by J. Bretherton after H. Bunbury, 19 in. by 
53 in., 1799. 

Shores of the Adriatic, Austrian Side. By 
F. Hamilton Jackson. 1908.—Good Friday pro- 
cession, p. 92; Easter customs, pp. 15, 121. 

The First Easter Dawn: an Inquiry into the 
Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus. By 
Charles T. Gorham. 1908. 


Studies in the Resurrection of Christ. Am 
Argument. By Canon C. H. Robinson.—8vo,. 
1909. 

Easter Eggs. An Easter for Children.. 
By Christoph von Schmid. llustrated.—4to,. 
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CHARLES TOWNSHEND, M.P. FOR 
YARMOUTH, 1756-1761. 


THERE is an error in the ‘ Official Return 
of Members of Parliament’ (not corrected 
in the copious appendix of Errata) which, 
inasmuch as it is repeated in two articles. 
in the ‘D.N.B.,’ seems likely to be per- 
petuated. Most people are content to take 
the ‘D.N.B.’ as a final authority in such 
matters, only tiresome sceptics like myself 
venturing to go behind it. 

The Return (vol. ii. p. 114) gives the 
following :— 

““Great Yarmouth.—Charles Townshend, Esq.,. 
18 April, 1754. 

‘*Charles Townshend, Esq., re-elected after 
appointment as ‘Treasurer of the Chamber, 
13 Dec., 1756.” 
and again (correctly) at p. 128 :— 

“* Great Yarmouth.—Charles Townshend, Esq.,. 
of Honingham, 27 March, 1761.” 

Prof. Pollard, a most careful biographer, 
whose name might almost be accepted as 
a guarantee of accuracy, records in his 
notice of the elder and more eminent Charles: 
Townshend (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. lvii. p. 118) 
that he was “re-elected for Yarmouth ” 
13 Dec., (1756), and that ‘“‘at the general 
election in May,” 1761 (the general election, 
by the way, was not in May), “he gave 
up his seat....to his cousin, Charles Towns- 
hend (afterwards Lord Bayning).’’ So, too, 
Mr. Le Grys Norgate (‘D.N.B.,’ vol. lvii. 
p. 120), writing of the first Lord Bayning, 
says that “at the general election of 1761 
he succeeded his cousin Charles as member 
for Great Yarmouth.” 

The facts are that the elder Charles was. 
not re-elected for Yarmouth in 1756, but 
took refuge at Saltash, and his cousin then 
(1756) succeeded him in the former borough, 
being re-elected there in 1761. It may 
seem presumptuous for me to dispute the 
united testimony of the Official Return 
and Prof. Pollard (to say nothing of Mr. 
Norgate); but the authority of the Return 
has obviously been followed by the writers 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ without further inquiry. 
I think the evidence I am about to adduce 
is sufficient to prove them in error. 

1. Horace Walpole in a letter to Sir 
Horace Mann (29 Nov., 1756) gives an account 
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ofjthe ministerial changes after Townshend’s 
_transfer from the Admiralty to the Treasurer- 
ship of the Chamber ; he adds : “ Mr. Towns- 
hend cannot be rechosen at Yarmouth, 
but only consents to accept provided another 
borough can be found for him.” This is 
strong presumptive evidence, and it is con- 
firmed by the following. 

2. The Official Return (ii. 110) gives 
(without any note of identification) :— 

ae Townshend, Esq., 14 Dec., 
1756.” 

3. ‘The Court and City Register’ for 
1756 gives :— 

‘*Yarmouth.—Hon. Charles Townshend of 
Atterbury, Oxon, 2nd son of Viscount Townshend, 
a Lord of the Admiralty.” 

And the same annual for 1757 has :— 

“* Saltash.—SHon. Charles Townshend of Atter- 
bury, Oxon, 2nd son of Viscount Townshend.”’ 

“Yarmouth. — SCharles Townshend, Esq., 
nephew to Viscount Townshend, Secretary to 
Sir Benjamin Keene, his Majesty’s Ambassador 
at [sic] Spain.” 

‘* § Chosen since the general election.” 

4. In the issues of ‘The Court and City 
Register’ for 1758, 1759, 1760, 1761, the same 
identifications are repeated, and (as if ‘to 
make assurance doubly sure”) the words 
“Treasurer of the Chamber” are appended 
to the name ot the member for Saltash, 
and an asterisk is prefixed, denoting a Privy 
Councillor, to which dignity he (the elder 
Charles) was promoted in 1757, the younger 
not attaining to that position till twenty 
years later. In the last three of these 
four years he is correctly styled “ Right 
Hon.” instead of “ Hon.,” in virtue of his 
seat on the Privy Council. 

5. Beatson’s ‘Parliamentary Register’ 
(vol. ii. 160) carefully discriminates 
(under ‘Harwich’) between the Charles 
Townshend of 1754 and the one of 1756 
as being respectively son and nephew of 
Viscount Townshend, and (p. 37) describes 
the M.P. for Saltash, 1756, as “second son 
of Viscount Townshend: Treasurer of the 
Chamber.’ (This book was published in 
the lifetime of the younger Charles.) 

6. In Smith’s ‘ Parliaments of England’ 
(vol. i. p. 229) there is a foot-note to the 
record of the election in 1756 to the effect 
that ‘“‘the Hon. C. Townshend was elected 
for Saltash.” 

7. Mr. Norgate himself puts G. E. C.’s 
‘Complete Peerage’ first on his list of 
authorities, yet G. E. C. correctly states 
(vol. ii. p. 273) that Lord Bayning sat for 
Yarmouth from 1756 to 1784. (He should 
have added “ and from 1790 to 1796.’’) 


8. Sharpe’s ‘Genealogical Peerage’ (vol. i., 
under ‘ Bayning ’) states that he (the younger 
Charles Townshend, first Lord Bayning) 
represented Yarmouth “for nearly forty 
years from 1756.” 

I may add, though I have not the refer- 
ences at hand, that the newspapers of 1756 
give the same information. I have seen 
them. 

With all these authorities easily accessible 
to those who work in London, it is a pity 
that the writers in the ‘D.N.B.’ should have: 
ignored them, and so perpetuated an error 
which might easily have been rectified. 
This is only one instance out of thousands. 
which I have ready to hand illustrating the 
necessity of verifying statements of historical 
fact, even when they are supported by the 
prestige of the ‘D.N.B.’ 

Mr. Norgate in his article on Lord Bayning 
invents a new office for him—that of “* Vice- 
Treasurer of the Navy.” He will not find 
that designation (which I have never seen 
elsewhere, though my reading in regard 
to public officials of all kinds covers a fairly 
wide field) in any of the original authorities. 
to which he refers at the end of his article. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 


(See 10 S. ix. 341, 401; x. 4, 84, 182, 262). 
362, 444; xi. 4, 123, 204.) 
‘Soule,’ p. 323. 
Everie good motion that the Soule awakes. 
Drayton’s © Epist., Lady J. Grey to Dudley,” 
(signed) Ed. Spencer. 
‘ Soule,’ p. 324. 
Phoebus throwes, &c. 
G. Chapman’s ‘ Cont. of Hero and Leander,’ 
Sest. III., (signed) Idem, viz. Spenser. 
* Soule,’ p. 327. 
That learned father, which so firmely prooves. 
* Idea,’ Son. XII., 1593, (signed) M. Draytone. 
* Of Sorrow,’ p. 330. 
Sorrow is still unwilling to give over. 
‘Comp. of Rosamond,’ 1. 863, (signed) S. 
Daniell. 
* Of Sorrow,’ p. 331. 
He that his Sorrow sought, through wilfulnesse. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ II. v. 24, (signed) Ed.. 
Spencer. 
Correct Collier, as under :— 
‘Teares,’ p. 332. 
Teares, , and prayers, gaine the hardest 
earts. 
* Delia,’ Son. XI., (signed) S. Daniell. 
* Teares,’ p. 333. 
Teares worke no truce, but where the heart is 


tender. 
‘ Elstred,’ appended to ‘ Phillis,’ (signed) D- 
Lodge. 
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‘Teares cannot soften flint, nor vowes convert. 
* Delia,’ Son. XI., (signed) S. D. 
Thoughts,’ p- 335. 
The feeble eyes of our aspiring Thoughts. 
‘ David and Bethsabe’ (Dyce, p. 484, col. 1). 
(signed) G. Peele. 


Collier refers the following to ‘ Tragedy 
of Cornelia,’ but it is not to be found in any 
part of Kyd’s known work, nor have I 
traced it elsewhere :— 

* Time,’ p. 387. 
‘Time is a bondslave to eternitie. 
Signed Tho. Kyd. 
‘ Treason,’ p. 340. 
For Treason is but trusted like the foxe. 
‘1 Henry IV.,’ V. ii. 9-11, (signed) W. Sh. 
‘Collier’s reference is to ‘ Henry VI.’ 
* Vertue,’ p. 343. 
Vertue is fayrest in a poore heart, aye. 
Should be :— 
Vertue i is fayrest in a poore aray. 
‘Comedy of Fortunatus,’ 
Idem, viz., Dekker. 
Vertue abhorres too weare a borrowed face. 
‘Comedy of Fortunatus,’ 1600, (signed) 
Idem, viz. Dekker. 
‘Vertue, p. 345. 
....All sorow in the world is lesse, &c. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ III. xi. 14, (signed) Idem, 
viz. Spenser. 
‘ Victory,’ p. 348. 
Vaine is the vaunt, and Victorie unjust. 
Faerie Queene,’ II. ii. 29, (signed) Edw. 
Spencer. 
* Warre,’ p. 354. 
No Warre is right, but that ‘which needfull is. 
‘Civil Wars,’ v. 47, ed. 1595, (signed) S. 
Daniell. 


1600, (signed) 


* Warre,’ p. 355. 
mele -Mars is Cupidoes friend. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ II. vi. 35, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 
* Will,’ p. 357. 
Headlesse Will true judgement doth ensnare. 
T. Lodge’s ‘ Hist. of Robert, D. of Normandy,’ 
1591, (signed) Idem, viz. M. Dr. 


frowne, when honest zeale re- 


Fig Momus,’ Sat. I., (signed) 
Idem, viz. M. 
p. 358. 
....In daunger, Wisedome doth advise, &c. 
‘ Marius and Sylla,’ IV. i., (signed) D. Lodge 
As noted in Mr. Swinburne’s edition of 
Chapman’s ‘ Works,’ which points out the 
places where most of the Chapman quota- 
tions are to be found, the following error of 
Collier should be corrected thus :— 
‘ Wisedome,’ p. 358 
.ee.Wisedome, and _ the sight. of heavenly 
things, &c. 
‘Blind Beggar of Alexandria,’ 


(signed) G. 
Chapman. 


Tis sayd, a wise man all mishaps withstands. 
Higgins, st. 12, ed. 1575, 
(signed) ‘ M. of M 
‘ Wit,’ p. 360. 
Emulation, the proud nurse of Witte. 
‘ Musophilus,’ ]. 259, (signed) S. D. 


‘ Wit,’ p. 361. 
The Wit not hurt, because not used more. 
T. Lodge’s ‘Wits Miserie. (No author 
named.) 


....Carelesse Wit is wanton bewties page. 
‘Hist. of Robert, D. of Normandy,’ 
(signed) D. Lodge. 
‘ Words,’ p. 366. 
....Words, well disposed, &c. 
‘ Faerie Queene,’ II. viii. 26, (signed) Ed. Sp. 
* Women,’ p. 370. 
Take away weakenesse, and take Women too. 
‘ Cleopatra,’ 1. 1380, (signed) S. D. 
* Of Wrath,’ p. 375. 
...-Hastie Wrath and heedlesse hazardie. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ II. v. 13, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 
‘World,’ p. 380. 
....Not by that which is the World, &c. 
‘M. Hubberds Tale,’ Il. 649-50, (signed) Ed. 
Spencer. 
‘The Day Naturall,’ p. 383. 
By this th’ eternall lamps, &c. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ III. i. 57, (signed) Idem, 
viz. Spenser. 
Diliculum,’ p. 3865. 
At last fayre Hesperus, &e. 
‘ Faerie Queene,’ I. ii. 6, (signed) Ed. Spencer. 
‘ Diliculum,’ p. 386. 
....Liycaons sonne, &c. 
* Orlando Furioso,’ Dyce, p. 93, col. 2, (signed ) 
R. Greene. 
‘Mane,’ p. 387. 
The dewie roseat Morne had, &c. 
* Phillis,’ Son. IX., (signed) D. Lodge. 
‘Solis Occasus,’ p. 392. 
...-Loe! the great Automedon of day, &c. 
‘Phillis, Ecl. Prima,’ &c., (signed) D. Lodge. 
Such love as Phoebus, &c. 
‘Truths Comp. over England,’ 
(signed) D. Lodge. 
‘ Noctis initium,’ p. 395. 
The silent shadowes, with their, &c. 
‘Comp. of Elstred.,’ (signed) D. Lodge. 
‘ Of Albion,’ p. 409. 
....Faire Albion, glorie of the North. 
‘ Delia,’ Son. LITI., (signed) S. Daniell. 
‘ Of Tempests,’ p. 426. 
The heavens on every, side inclosed be. 
Spenser’s ‘ Virgil’s Gnat,’ ll. 571-6, (signed) 
R. Greene. 

Puttenham, in his ‘Arte of English 
Poesie,’ 1589 (Arber, PP. 204 and 265), 
quotes the following as being by “one of 
our late makers who in the most of his 
things wrote very well,” but in the case of 
these lines was over-curious in statement, 
and so abused “ one of the gallantest figures 
among the poets,” viz., ‘ Periphrasis, or 


1591, 


St. 
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the Figure of ambage.” I have not traced 
the author :— 
* Of the Spring,’ p. 428. 
The tenth of March, when Aries receav’d 
Dan Phoebus rayes into his horned head. 
(No author named.) 


CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 


LAUNCESTON CastLE.—Mr. Mac- 
MICHAEL incidentally remarks (10 8S. x. 256), 
in a reference to Launceston Castle as 
described in E. King’s ‘ Munimenta Antiqua,’ 
1804, vol. iii. p. 9 et seg. :-— 

“ But of this ‘ castle’ it is only said that one 
‘of some sort or another did undoubtedly exist 
long prior to the Norman Conquest.’ Why 
‘undoubtedly ’? and what sort of castle ? ” 

I should be specially interested if replies 
could be given to these queries, for over 
twenty years ago, when writing my ‘Laun- 
ceston, Past and Present,’ and analyzing the 
evidence then available on the origin of. 
the Castle, I wrote :— 

“Tt is to the period of the Conquest that most 

modern inquirers assign the erection of Launceston 
Castle. If Roman camp or British earthwork or 
Saxon ‘strength’ previously occupied the site, 
no trace remains; and what we have with us 
appears to be Norman and early Norman, for, as 
evidencing that no time was lost in the matter, 
Domesday Book, which was completed in 1086, 
mentions the Castle as existing.” 
Gwilt, in his ‘ Encyclopedia of Architecture’ 
(Papworth’s edition, 1876, Book I. chap. iii. 
sec. 2, p. 175) gives this castle as the first 
example of military Norman architecture 
for the period from 1070 to 1270, the castles 
of Windsor and Carisbrooke, the Tower of 
London, and other specimens of undoubted 
Norman design being in the same group ; 
and Mrs. E. Armitage, in her article on 
‘The Early Norman Castles of England,’ 
in The English Historical Review (vol. xix. 
No. 75, p. 435), notes Lauuceston as one of 
the two Cornish castles mentioned in Domes- 
day, “‘and both of them are only on the 
border of that wild Celtic county; but 
while Launceston is inland, Trematon guards 
an inlet on the south coast.’ The latter 
remark, however, misses the point that 
Launceston guarded what always was, and 
still remains, the central road from England 
into Cornwall. 

King in these days, of course, may be 
dismissed, with his theory assigning to 
Launceston Castle the most remote anti- 
quity, from the agreement of its design, 
in his opinion, with that of various of the 
Pheenician, Syrian, and Median castles, 


and especially those of Asia Minor, there 
being added by him a sustained argument. 
to show that the design was copied from 
Ecbatana, and that it was originally the 
treasure-house of Vortigern, who lived there: 
both before and after his advancement 
to the throne of Britain—a theory dealt 
with in sufficiently satirical fashion in a. 
contemporary review in The Gentleman’s: 
Magazine for 1804 (vol. xxiv. part 2, p. 933).. 
Apart from theory, however, there is the: 
curious, and probably significant, point that 
among the municipal muniments of Laun-. 
ceston is a deed of 1332, dealing with a tene- 
ment within the borough in a street called 
‘* Wester Frensh Castel stret’’ ; and Messrs. 
R. and O. B. Peter in their ‘ Histories of 
Launceston and Dunheved’ (p. 92) put the 
as yet unanswered query: “ Was the Castle 
ever called the French Castle in consequence 
of its having been possessed, or on the as- 
sumption that it was built, by the Norman 
French ?”” Those who recall Freeman’s. 
description of the hatred felt by the native 
English for the Norman castles reared in 
their midst, and dominating their homes, 
will be inclined to consider probable an 
affirmative reply. ALFRED F, RosBIns. 


Joun Louis, Eart Liconter.—Two care- 
less blunders to be found in the memoir 
of Lord Ligonier (1680-1770) in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
may be noted. A simple reference to Col. 
Chester’s ‘Westminster Abbey Registers” 
would have sufficed to show the writer 
that, though an interesting monument was. 
erected to him there, he was not “ buried 
in Westminster Abbey.” He was buried’ 
at Cobham. 

There is no portrait of him in “The 
French Hospital in Shaftesbury Avenue,” 
an institution which was founded only in 
1867. His portrait is in the Hospital for 
Poor Woes Protestants and their Des- 
cendants, now located in the Victoria Park 
Road. This institution was founded in 
1718, and Lord Ligonier was its Governor 
from 1748 to 1770, the year of his death. 
The picture, though it may not rank high 
as a work of art, may, seeing that it was. 
presented by himself, be regarded as an 
authentic portrait—a claim which can only 
be made in a minor degree on behalf of the: 
celebrated Sir Joshua in the National 
Gallery, since in that case there fell to the 
artist, when he painted it in 1760, the 
difficult task of antedating the features 
by well-nigh twenty years, to bring his sitter, 
already an octogenarian, into character 
with his background representing the battle. 
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of Dettingen of 1743. It might have been 
added that the Royal Collection, whence 
this splendid picture came, having been 
in 1836 presented to the nation by Wil- 
liam IV., still boasts a fine bust of Lord 
Ligonier by Roubiliac. 


EDWARD CLARKE, 1730-86.—The ‘D.N.B.’ 
does not mention the fact that he was a 
Scholar of Winchester College. See Kirby’s 
‘Winchester Scholars,’ p. 245, and Scott’s 
* Admissions to the College of St. John the 
Evangelist, Cambridge,’ iii. 125. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


RoBeErRT BURTON AND JACQUES FERRAND’S 
“MELANCHOLIE EROTIQUE.—In his ‘ Early 
Oxford Press’ (p. 219) Mr. Falconer Madan 
gives the title of an English version of this book 
published in 1640, the translator, according 
to Wood’s ‘ Athenz Oxonienses’ (ed. Bliss, 
iii. 350), being Edmund Chilmead : “* EPQTO- 
MANIA | Or | A Treatise | Discoursing of the 
Essence, | Causes, Symptomes, Prog- | nos- 
ticks, and Cure of | Love, | or | Erotiqve | 
Melancholy | Written by | lames Ferrand | 
Dr. of Physick.” 

Mr. Madan in his note on this work says :— 

“The original French edition was published 
at Toulouse in 1612, under the title ‘ Traité de 
Vessence et guérison de l’amour,’ and at Paris 
in 1623 as ‘ De la maladie d’amour, ou melancholie 
erotique.’ If Robert Burton was acquainted 
with the first edition of this book, as he well 
may have been, there can be little doubt that 
he has taken or imitated the general method and 
treatment of the subject, in his ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy ’; but the French author is surpassed 
-on his own ground.” 

‘There is no room here for conjecture. Burton 
distinctly states on more than one occasion 
that he was unacquainted with the French 
writer when he first composed his own work. 
On p. 14 of the 1632 ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly’ he writes: ‘‘Some things are here 
altered, expunged in this fourth Edition, 
others amended, much added, because many 
good Authors in all kinds are come to my 
hands since,” the marginal note specifying 
these authors as ‘“‘ Frambesarius, Sennertus, 
Ferandus [sic], &c.” Again, on p. 552 of 
the same edition the marginal note to 
“*Tacobus Ferrandus the Frenchman in his 
‘Tract ‘de amore Erotique’” is: ‘ This 
Author came to my hands, since the third 
Edition of this booke.” On p. 444 of his 
fifth edition (1638), in the middle of a state- 
ment about ‘ Ferandus a Frenchman in 
his ‘ Eretique [sic] Mel.,’ ’’ which had already 
appeared in the previous edition, Burton 
adds within brackets, ‘“‘ which book came 
first to my hands after the third edition,” 


appending the marginal note: “ Printed 
at Paris 1624, seven years after my first 
edition.”” It was presumably in consequence 
of this note that Dr. Ferriar, who himself 
used the eighth (1676) edition of ‘The Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,’ asserted the date of the 
first issue to be 1617 (‘Illustrations of 
Sterne,’ 2nd ed., vol i. p. 90). The same 
error is found elsewhere. In _ Shilleto’s 
edition (vol. iii. p. 67) the date given by 
Burton, 1624, is altered, without any warn- 
ing, to 1628, in order to harmonize it with 
the rest of the note. 

I should be sorry to appear to disparage 
Mr. Madan’s most useful and interesting book. 


‘Experience shows how extremely difficult it 


is to attain rigid accuracy in dealing with 
Burton. Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


GAYFERE STREET, WESTMINSTER.—A pro- 

osal has been made that St. John’s Street, 
Raith Square, should be renamed, and that 
the above should be its future name. To 
this, I think, no exception will be taken, 
as there are within the metropolitan area 
many streets with names which might well 
be changed for more distinctive appella- 
tions, and this is one of them. 

Gayfere was, in his day, a notable West- 
minster man—one who may well be honoured 
in this way. He was the master mason of 
Westminster Abbey, and superintended the 
restoration of Henry VII.’s chapel. Thomas 
Gayfere was churchwarden of the parish 
of St. John the Evangelist in 1778-9, and 
he and his co-churchwarden George Byfield 
were the defendants in an action in which 
the plaintiff was the Rev. Dr. Blair, Pre- 
bendary of Westminster and Rector of St. 
John’s. 

“The action was brought to recover a sum 
of money received by them, by virtue of their 
office, for laying down gravestones in the church- 
yard, and for rent received for vaults under the 
church, which had, ever since the consecration 
of the church, been received by the church- 
wardens on the parish account, in ease of the 
parish towards paying the Rector part of his 
income settled by Act of Parliament, by a pound 
rate on the inhabitants, &c. After a full hearing, 
a verdict was given for the defendants.” 

So The Morning Chronicle of 2 June, 1781. 
Lord Mansfield was the judge. 

Mr. Gayfere had been overseer in the years 
1764-5. He is noted as having been “an 
active participator in parochial affairs,” 
and for some time lived in Little College 
Street, close by the thoroughfare it is now 
sought to call after him. e was in 1801 
described as the “ Father of the Vestry,” 
as may be seen by an inspection of an “ in- 
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teresting memento” of the churchwarden’s 
office which he gave to the Vestry, viz., 
“*a circular snuff-box in common horn, to 


which was added silver ornaments and cases | 


‘by the office-bearers.” The total weight 
of this box is 56 oz. 6 dwts. Surely West- 
minster is honouring itself by honouring 
this old worthy. 


W. E. Harvanp-Oxtey. 
Westminster. 


Biake.—At 8S. xi. 303 (17 April, 
1897) I wrote about the illustrations to 
the book called Salzmann’s ‘Gymnastics ’ 
—illustrations which, I contended, were not 
by Blake (see also 9 S. i. 454). I can now 
supplement my notes by adding that the 
illustrations to the English edition of the 
‘Gymnastics’ (1800) are more or less 
copies of those in the original German 
edition. The costumes are changed from 
the German to the then English dress. 

As to the attribution of ‘Gymnastics’ 
to Salzmann, I may refer to Dr. THomas 
Winpsor’s note (10 S. ii. 383), in which 
he clearly shows that the book is by Guts 
Muths, the attribution of the book, by the 
English translator, to Salzmann being en- 
tirely wrong. 

If your learned contributor Mr. W. P. 
CouRTNEY in his lately published book 
on the anonyma of English literature 
had been. in want of matter, instead of 
having to reject wholesale, this attribution 
of Guts Muths’s book to Salzmann would 
have been one of the most curious mistakes 
on which to comment. 

THOMAS. 


FuNERAL REFRESHMENTS AT GIGGLES- 
‘wick.—As it is the office of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
preserve records of old customs, the follow- 
ang from The Church Family Newspaper of 
26 February, concerning “funeral baked 
meats,” as Shakespeare calls them, may 
prove interesting :— 

** Funeral Cold Meats.—Another curious custom 
at the burying of a well-to-do parishioner was 
wont to be observed. Giggleswick was ,a large 
‘parish—about 20,000 acres before the partition ; 
hence the friends of the deceased coming from a 
distance would need some refreshment, which 
was dispensed at the inn abutting the churchyard, 
the rule being that for one hour after the ‘ finish- 
ing’ bell the mourners would call for anything 
to eat or to drink at the expense of the relatives 
of the deceased. There was no idea of a ‘ wake’ 
about this refreshment. Further, this inn has a 
door leading directly out of the churchyard 
into the public-house; in fact, the porch over 
this door is built positively on churchyard 
property, and was primarily made for the con- 
venience of churchwardens when they went to 


‘diligently see that all the parishioners duly 
resorted to their church upon all Sundays and 
Holy Days,’ as Canon XC. phrases it.”’ 
Giggleswick, it may be observed, is a large 
parish in Yorkshire, near, Settle, with a 
population of 938, noted for its school, 
over which Paley’s father presided for the 
long period of fifty-four years, dying in 
1799. The church is dedicated to St. 
Alkelda, to whom, with the Virgin, Middle- 
ham Church is dedicated. There was in 
former years at the end of the north aisle 
of the latter church a tepresentation of 
St. Alkelda’s martyrdom by strangulation. 
JouN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THE WISDOM OF THE PRUDENT: SPEED 
on Rattways.—Very delightful is the 
following passage, which I have found in 
‘The Jubilee Memorial of the Railway 
System,’ p. 66 :— 

** Nicholas Wood, who was all along in the van 
of railway progress, and who could see further 
ahead than most men, declared, ‘ It is far from 
my wish to promulgate to the world that the 
ridiculous expectations, or rather professions, 
of the enthusiastic specialist will be realised, 
and that we shall see them travelling at the rate 
of twelve, sixteen, eighteen or twenty miles an 
hour. Nothing could do more harm towards 
their adoption or general improvement than the 
promulgation of such nonsense.’ ”’ 


What would Mr. Nicholas Wood think of 
railway speed in these days, and of the 
‘trains run wild,’ as some one has called 
them, which have brought horror to our 
streets and highways ? St. SwitHIN. 


‘** Biazers.’’—I do not remember to have 
seen the origin of this now common word, 
and it may be well to put it on record. 

In the late sixties, when flannel coats 
of club colours first began to be used, the 
coat adopted for Magdalen College, Oxford, 
both for the “eight” and the “eleven,” 
was scarlet, trimmed with blue silk. This 
naturally created some sensation for its 
conspicuous colour, and was visible half 
way up the High Street. I think it was a 
Balliol man who first called these the “‘ Mag- 
dalen blazers”?; but the name had just 
come into vogue when I was at Oxford, 
and has since been extended to colour coats 
of all kinds, however sombre their hue. 

JOHN MURRAY. 

50, Albemarle Street, W. 

[Pror. SKEAT and D. both stated in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
in 1887 (7 S. iii. 436) that ‘“ blazer”’ arose from 
the bright red jackets of the boat club of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, which were known as ‘‘Johnian 
blazers.’’] 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


St. Mary THE Ecyprian.—Can any one 
give the history of St. Mary the Egyptian, 
whose memory is perpetuated by a very 
curious bas-relief in the church of St. 
Nicolas, Blois ? In this St. Mary’s history 
seems to be recounted. Two curious fea- 
tures are to be noted. She appears to be 
receiving a chalice at the hands of a priest : 
would this mark the sculpture as executed 


before the denial of the cup to the laity ? |. 


And at her decease she is being lifted into 
her tomb by a cowled monk aided by a 
lion. The local tradition in Blois about 
her is very scanty; the relief is supposed 
to be fifteenth-century work. A modern 
window above it represents St. Mary again 
as receiving the Sacrament. I should be 
much obliged for any information about 
her and about the history of this bas-relief. 
I am unaware if it has been engraved for 
any purpose. I have an excellent drawing 
of it made by a friend on the spot. 
*, G. Montacu PowELL. 
Foxlease, Southbourne, Christchurch. 


Noyes.—I have a clever water- 
colour drawing of the High Rock, Bridg- 
north, signed ‘* Robert Noyes, 1820”; but 
I can find no reference to the artist or his 
work in any book I have consulted. Per- 
haps some correspondent can direct my 
attention to an account of him. 

Jonn Lane. 

Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Puacr-NaMEs: Books ON THEIR Ery- 
MOLOGY.—Being much interested in the 
names of places, I should like to know 
whether there are now published any books 
similar to Canon Isaac Taylor’s (which I 
understand are now obsolete, wide Cou. 
PripEAvux), Mr. C. Blackie’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Place-Names,’ and Mr. F. Edmunds’s ‘ His- 
tory in the Names of Places.’ The latter 
two may be also obsolete, as they have been 
published some years, and Edmunds is out 
of print. 

Is there any recent book of a similar 
character as to the Celtic or British origin 
of place-names ? Is Mr. Johnston’s ‘ Place- 
Names of Scotland,’ 1892, to be relied upon ? 

I have seen Mr. Duignan’s book on Stafford- 
shire place-names; and there are several 


local place-names books in the Manchester 
Reference Library. W. H. VauGHan. 
77, Windsor Road, Southport, Lanes. 


THomMas WEATHERALL.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish information respecting 
Thomas Weatherall, supposed to have been 
born at Durham early in the eighteenth 
century ? 

His brother was Nathan Weatherall, D.D, 
Fellow and Master of University College, 
Oxford, who was also Prebendary of West- 
minster 1775, and Dean of Hereford 1771 
to 1807. GEORGE WEATHERALL. 


CarTeR oF YorkK.—In ‘Rede Me 
and be nott Wrothe’ Wolsey, 
the englisshe Lucifer, 
Wotherwyse called the Cardinall, 
is referred to as “the carter of yorcke.” 
Wherefore ? 
I observe that in the course of the com- 
position carter is made to rime with after :— 
we are vndone for ever, 
Yf the gospell abroade be spred. 
For then with in a whyle after, 
Every plowe manne and carter 
Shall se what a lyfe we have led. 
Now because Bunyan rimed after and 
daughter, Mr. Kington Oliphant accepted 
the fact as evidence that the glorious 
tinker would speak of his dafter (see ‘The 
Sources of Standard English,’ Ist ed., p. 142). 
Prof. Earle, more cautious, had asked :— 
“Does John Bunyan pronounce daughter as. 
‘dafter,’ or is the rhyme ‘arter’ and ‘darter’? 
Despondency, good man, is coming after, 
ee so is also Much-afraid, his daughter.” 
‘The Philology of the English Tongue,’ 4th ed., p. 153. 
I should suppose there can be no doubt 
that after was “arter” in ‘Rede Me and 
be nott Wrothe,’ and I think it was most 
probably intended to be so pronounced in 
Bunyan’s lines. St. SwITHIN. 


‘* BEAT ON, PROUD BILLOwWS.”’—Who wrote 

the poem beginning 

Beat on, proud billows ; Boreas, blow ; 
Swell, curled waves, high as Jove’s roof ? 

In ‘The New Foundling Hospital for Wit,” 
@ new edition, 1786, iv. 40, it is headed: 
“Stanzas by Lord Capel; written when he 
was a prisoner in the Tower during Crom- 
well’s usurpation.” 

In ‘ Elegant Extracts in Poetry’ (? 1790), 
Book IV. io, 119 of “‘ Songs, Ballads, &c.,” 
p. 928, it is called ‘ Loyalty Confined,’ and 
a note says :— 

“This excellent old song is preserved in David 
Lloyd’s ‘ Memoires of those that suffered in the 
cause of Charles I.’ He speaks of it as the com- 
position of a worthy personage, who suffered 
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deeply in those times, and was still living with 
no other reward than the conscience of having 
suffered. The author’s name he has not men- 
tioned; but if tradition may be credited, this 
song was written by Sir R. L’Estrange.”’ 

If the author was “now living” after 
“ those times,” he was not Lord Capel. 

The stanzas are in different order in the two 
books to which I refer. ‘The New Found- 
ling Hospital for Wit’ gives as a supplement 
the stanza 

When once my prince affliction hath, &c., 
it being one which “is not in all copies,” and 
“destroys the uniformity of the poem.” 
There are several verbal differences in the 
two versions. 

Some of the lines have a strong likeness 
to passages in Lovelace’s ‘To Althea from 
Prison, which comes next in ‘ Elegant 
Extracts,’ ¢.g., 

That which the world miscalls a jail, 
_A private closet is to me 

Locks, bars, and solitude together met, 

Make me no prisoner, but an anchoret. 


I am that bird, whom they combine 

Thus to deprive of liberty ; 
But though they do my corps confine, 

Yet, maugre hate, my soul is free : 
And, though immur’d, yet can I chirp, and sing 
Disgrace to rebels, glory to my king. 
‘The New Foundling’ has “ maugre that,” 
and ‘“‘ Tho’ I’m mew’d up.” 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—I 
should be obliged if any reader could assist 
me in identifying the following quotation :— 

Believe it, ’tis the mass of man He loves, 

And where there is most trouble and most pain, 

Where the high heart of man is trodden most, 

‘There most is He, for there He is most needed. 


E. F. B. M. 


Rospert KrrcHEn, son of Robert Kitchen 
of Norton, co. Durham, was elected from 
Westminster to Trin. Coll., Camb., in 1747. 
Particulars of his career and the date of his 
death are desired. G. F. R. B. 


RicHarRD STEWARD (1593 ?-1651), DEAN 
DrESIGNATE OF WESTMINSTER.—I should be 
glad to know what authority there is for 
the statement in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ liv. 
258, that Steward was educated at West- 
minster School. G. F. R. B. 


CaMBRIDGE HEATH: BrERNALES BUvuILp- 
tNGs.—In the stretch of road running from 
Mile End Gate to Mare Street, Hackney, 
there are to be seen several old pentroof 


houses which belong by appearance to the 
seventeenth century. It would be interest- 
ing to learn if this surmise of mine is correct, 
At the same time I should like to hear why 
the road was named Cambridge Heath. 

The other query refers to an old block 
of buildings in the Kingsland Road a few 
yards trom Shoreditch. Has Bernales any- 
thing in common with the Bernals, a family 
with Hebrew connexions, in a former genera- 
tion of which Bernal Osborne, M.P., was 
the most distinguished member ? 

M. L. R. BREsLaR. 


DenneER Famity.—I find Hugh Denner, 
Rector of Roos, Holderness, East Yorks, 
1615 to 1626, when he was buried there ; 
he had at least one son, Hugh, baptized at 
Roos. Can any of your readers give me 
information as to where he came from, and 
what became of his descendants? I find 
Hugh Denner at Aldwark, Rawmarsh, West 


Riding, Yorks, in 1689. 
T. Water Hatt. 
11, George Street, Sheffield. 


BrigEFs FOR GREEK CHRISTIANS.—In 
list of briefs preserved in an old parish 
book occur :— 

“©1630. One granted under the privy seale to 
Pancrati Gramatic., a Grecian whose goods were 
taken away by the Tartars, and his sonne taken 
captive.” 

‘©1632. One granted to Chariton Salibar, Archbp. 
and metropolit. of Dirrachium in Epirus, spoyled 
by the Turks of his goods, for the ransom whereof 
he was to pay 10,000 ducats.” 

Can any of your readers throw light on 
the history of these personages, and why 
they were allowed to appeal to the generosity 
of English Churchpeople ? J. H. C. 


Dicxens’s AuromaTonN DancerRs.”— 
* An imbecile party of automaton dancers, 
waltzing in and out at folding doors” 
(‘“Dombey & Son,’ chap. xxiii.). What 
does Dickens mean by these? Puppets 
of some kind, no doubt. Yet how could 
puppets waltz in and out of folding doors ? 
There were little and big shows sixty years 
ago where puppets, dangling from and 
handled by strings, went through all sorts 
of performances, but these could not of 
themselves have gone in and out at folding 
doors. So what were Dickens's “ automaton 
dancers ”’ ? TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Turton.—Information wanted as to the 
parentage of Lora or Laura Turton, who 
married about 1760 Nathaniel Gordon of 
Kennyhill, of the Whitehill branch of the 
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Gordons of Lochinvar and Kenmure. Both 
Kennyhill and Whitehill are now absorbed 
in the Barony Parish, Glasgow. The former 
property was sold early in the nineteenth 
century by Nathaniel Gordon’s only son 
John Gordon.. Laura Turton is said to 
have been of a Staffordshire family, but 
may have been of some other branch. I 
have her portrait in an eighteenth-century 
dress. Are there any Turton pedigrees ? 
(Mrs.) E. M. FuLuartron. 
Dane Cottage, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


Roman LeGIons: THEIR BapGEs.—Can 
any of your readers kindly say what the 
respective badges of the Sixth and Ninth 
Legions, or of the cohorts of those legions, 
were, and where pictures of such badges 
can be seen ? Authorities will oblige. 

LEGIo, 


HorncastLte Famity.—Can any one give 
me information about the Horncastle family, 
resident in Pontefract, Yorkshire? My 
great-grandfather, Richard Horncastle, was 
the possessor of large estates in different 
parts of Yorkshire ; he lived at Pontefract, 
and had family pews in Pontefract Church. 
John Horncastle also had estates in York- 
shire, and died in 1797. 

Can any one tell me from whom they 
descend ? The arms are a unicorn and 
castle with a flag flying. 

R. Gorpon-SMiTH. 

2, Manor Road, Brockley, S.E. 


CARSTARES OR CarsTarirs.—I should like 
to know the origin and meaning of the 
above name. Is it Gaelic, like Carmichael, 
&c., or is it Scandinavian ? 

J. WiLicock, 

Lerwick. 

TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT IN 1701.—It is 
well known that trials for witchcraft in 
this country continued until the earliest 
years of the eighteenth century ; but there 
is a provoking absence of detail concerning 
some of them. In The London Post of 
1-4 Aug., 1701, for instance, it was baldl 
recorded: “On Thursday [31 July] the 
Assizes ended at Kingston, and acquitted 
the Woman, accused of Bewitching a Smith.” 
Is there any further information extant 
concerning this particular case ? 

ALFRED Rossrys. 


JOHN SEWELL, son of John Sewell of 
High Cummersdale, near Carlisle, married 
Wilhelmina, younger daughter of Capt. 
William Robertson, R.N., of Coldstream, 
N.B., at Coldstream, but not in church. 


Y | of all the names cut in the Great 


Their eldest son, John Sewell, was born there 

in 1805. Where could I see the register of 

the marriage C. W. Ruston-HARRISON. 
Stanwix, Carlisle. 


Dumas AND SHAKESPEARE.—In ‘ The Son 
of Porthos’ (Dumas) occurs the following 
passage :— 

* As our old Armorican song has it, I will prove 
that danger and I are two lions, born the same 
hour, but I am the elder and the master.” 

1. What song is referred to ? 

2. Has a similar source been s 
for Shakespeare’s parallel passage ( 
Cesar,’ II. ii. 44-7) ?— 

Danger knows full well 
That Cesar is more dangerous than he: 
We are two lions littered in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible. 


Epw. H. Axton. 


ested 
ulius 


Rotherham. 


Recusants’ Marriaces.—Was it usual 
for recusants to be married by their own 
priest, and afterwards according to the 
Church of England service ? or how did they 
proceed in Elizabethan times ? 

(Mrs.) Cope. 

18, Harrington Court, 8. W. 


AsPIRINE.—Why is a certain anti-febrile 
medicine, much come into notice of late, 
so named? The dictionaries do not know 
the word. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


Str. cannot trace St. Sidwell 
in Butler’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ Was he 
a real saint ? is he known by another name ? 
or is Butler’s book deficient in this respect ? 

JOHN W. STANDERWICK. 

Broadway, Ilminster. 


*‘ScroyLes”’ was used by Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson as a term of contempt, 
derived by Johnson from O.F. escrouelles, 
scrofula, king’s evil. Is scroyles recorded 
in English in this sense ? E. W. 


Eron Cottece Names.—I am under the 
impression that a list has been published 
all (? or 
Schoolroom) at Eton College that are de- 
cipherable. Am I right or wrong? If the 
former, where may the list be obtained ? 


EaRIFE,” co. Kent.—In a document 
of 1651 in Chancery, at the Public Record 
Office, mention is made of “ Richard Burney 
of Earife for Earise], co. Kent, Clerke.” 
How is this place now known ? Is it Erith ? 

C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8.W. 
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Replies. 
“ MARYLEBONE ” : 
PREPOSITIONS IN PLACE-NAMES. 


(10 S. xi. 201, 270.) 


Pror. SKEAT in his very interesting note 
on the preposition le in English place-names 
treats the name “‘ Marylebone ”’ as a certain 
and ancient instance of its use. He says :— 

‘““We know, historically, that bone has been 
substituted for bourne; and accordingly the 
church of St. Mary-le-bone is explained, in the 
‘ Curiosities of London,’ by J. Timbs, at p. 183, as 
meaning ‘St. Mary-at-the-Bourne,’ i.e., St. 
Mary’s near the Brook ; and this is correct.” 

Plausible as this derivation is, it cannot 
be looked upon as historically proved. The 
etymology assumed by Timbs was suggested 
by Lysons (‘ Environs of London,’ iii. 242), 
who under the heading ‘ Marybone’ says :— 

‘“The name of this place was anciently called 
Tiburn, from its situation near a small bourn, 
or rivulet, formerly called Aye-brook, or Eye- 
brook, and now Tybourn-brook. When the site 
of the church was altered to another spot near 
the same brook, it was called, I imagine, St. Mary 
at the bourn, now corrupted to St. Mary le bone, 
or Marybone.” 

The facts, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain them, are as follows. There was 
a Domesday manor called Tiburn, and the 
manor, church, and vill seem always to 
have been called by this name for several 
centuries, the church being stated by New- 
court in his ‘ Repertorium,’ i. 695 (on what 
authority I know not), to have been dedi- 
cated to St. John. In the year 1400 Bishop 
Braybroke granted a licence to the in- 
habitants of the parochial church of Tyborne, 
in consequence of the church being in a 
desolate place near the public street and 
subject to robberies, to transfer the church 
“ad et in locum ubi de licentia nostra nova 
capella infra fines et limites dicte parochie 
iam edificata existit.” 

I have not met with any other name than 
Tyburn for the manor until the year 1461. 
In the Inquisitiones Post Mortem, in that 
year, the manor is referred to as ‘‘ Tyburne 
alias vocata Maribon’e”’ (Chancery I.P.M., 
1 Edward IV., No. 46), and for some time 
the manor is in formal documents referred 
to by this double description, or as “ Mari- 
bone” alone: after 1634 the name Tyburn 
disappears. In common parlance, however, 
the use of the name Tyburn, as equivalent 
to “‘ Marybone,” seems to have dropped out 
earlier, and to have been restricted either 
to the gallows itself, or to its immediate 
neighbourhood ; and from the beginning 


of the sixteenth century to the end of the 
eighteenth the district and park are com- 
monly referred to as ‘‘ Maribone ” or “* Mary- 
bone.” 

Now as to the exact form of the word. 
In the instance above quoted from the 
Inquisitiones Post Mortem in 1461 it is 
impossible to say, after a careful examina- 
tion of the MS., whether the last letter but 
one is a uw or an 7; but there is a mark 
over it indicating the suppression of the 
following letter, probably an mn. It may 
therefore be read as either “‘ Mariboune”’ or 
‘**Maribonne,” and as this is perhaps the 
first instance of the occurrence of the name, 
the form is important. 

I have found the word spelt in the follow- 
ing ways up to the end of the eighteenth 
century, the dates after each form indicating 
the first and last instances of its occurrence, 
and the figures in parentheses the number 
of times the word occurs in the books, maps, 
and documents I have consulted :— 
Mariboune or Maribonne, 1461 (1). 

Maryborne, 1489-90—1539 (4). 

Marybourne, 1491-2—-1565-6 (5). 

Mariborne, 1526-7 (1). 

Maryborn, 1528—32 (3). 

Maribourne, 1533 (1). 

Marybone, 1538—1794 (28). 

Marrybone, 1539—1682 (2). 

Marybound, 1540-41 (1). 

Maribone, 1550—1690 (14). 

Marebone, 1562—3—93 (2). 

Marybon, 1565-6—1700 (2). 

Maryboorne, 1566 (1). 

Maryboune, 1575 (1). 

Maribon, 1575—1611 (2). 

Marribon, 1611 (1). 

Marbone, 1625 (1). 

Marrowbone (Marrow-bone), 1668—1714 (3). 

ey (Mary le bone, Mary-le-bone), 1689 
1796 (8). 

St. Mary (Bone (St. Mary-le-Bone, St. Maryle- 
bone), 1694—1794-5 (13). 

St. Mary-la-bonne (St. Mary la Bonne), 1708*— 


1794 (4). 
Mary le bon, 1730 (1). 
Further research might of course disturb 
this order. 

It will be seen from the above list that 
the particle /e does not occur until 1689, and 
that the commonest form until its appear- 
ance is Marybone or Maribone. Since the 
close of the eighteenth century the form 
Marylebone has virtually supplanted all 
others. I do not find the prefix “Saint ” 
before 1694, though the expression “the 
Blessed Mary of Marybourne” occurs in 
1511. 


* The form St. Mary-la-bonne in 1708 is not 
a genuine instance, being merely proposed by 
Newcourt as the probable origin of the name. 
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These facts seem to point to the con- 
clusion that though the particle le may 
have been inserted on the analogy of other 
place-names of a similar form, it is in this 
instance of quite late introduction. It 
may also be pointed out that if we accept 
the theory that it existed in the original 
form of the word, we must assume that 
between 1400, the date of Bishop Braybroke’s 
licence to build the new church, and 1461, 
when the manor is referred to as ‘“ Tyburne 
alias Maribon’e,’”’ the new church of St. 
Mary had become popularly known as “St. 
Mary le bourne,” and that the preposition 
had been dropped and the word “ bourn ” 
changed to boune or bonne. These changes 
seem somewhat too rapid to have taken place 
in sixty years. 

I would further suggest that it is by no 
means certain that the final syllable denotes 
a burn or brook. If it did so, we should 
expect to find it always, at least in the 
earlier examples, in the form burn or bourn, 
whereas we find it frequently spelt without 
the r. The word bourn, however, in the 
sense of boundary or limit, is constantly 
confused with the word bound having the 
same signification, if, indeed, it is not of the 
same origin. The following forms of the 
latter word are given in the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
bunne, boune (?), bowne, bond, bounde, bownd, 
bound ; and it will be seen that such forms 
as Marybourne and Marybone are used 
indifferently in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and that the forms Maryboune 
and Marybound also occur. It does not, 
therefore, seem to me improbable that the 
final syllable in this name is bourh or bound 
in the sense of “limit,” and this derivation 
receives some corroboration in the reference 
in Bishop Braybroke’s licence to the new 
chapel “‘ infra fines et limites dicte parochie.”’ 

H. A. HarBen. 

[A note by Pror. SkKEAT on ‘ ‘“‘ Bourne”’ in 
Place-Names ’ will be printed in an early number.] 

PuRFLY ” (10 S. xi. 248).—When I was 
a boy, in the fifties and early sixties, I 
frequently heard elderly people (chiefly 
of Stirlingshire birth) use the words ‘“ pur- 
fly”’ and “purfled” in reference to very 
stout people who were puffed out and scatn 
of breath. Doubtless Carlyle had heard 

them too, in the same sense, in his own 
boyhood’s days. Jamieson gives ‘“ purfled, 
purfillit, short-winded, specially in conse- 
quence of being too lusty. 8.” ‘ Lusty” 
was undoubtedly used in Scotland, and 
doubtless still is, in the sense of ‘‘ stout,” 
or excessively fat. Oddly enough, Jamieson, 


who uses it in that sense in the above quota- 
tion, gives two meanings of a quite different 
kind under the word itself: (1) “‘ Beautiful, 
handsome, elegant,” and (2) “ pleasant, 
delightful,” making no mention of the 
‘“‘purfled’”’ sense. Wright’s ‘English Dia- 
lect Dictionary’ merely quotes Jamieson 
for ‘ purfled.” G. 
Glasgow. 


*Purfled’”’ in heraldry, when applied 
to armour, means that the rims and studs 
are of a different metal. Applied to a 
‘“‘face of bruised honeycomb,” “ 
probably means blotchy. A. T. M. 


CHEESE FoR LaptEs (10 S. xi. 229).—The 
following is taken from ‘ The Visits of Eliza- 
beth,’ by Elinor Glyn (first published 
November, 1900), p. 224 :— 

“IT was glad to have a nice piece of cheese. 
All the time I was with Godmamma I was not 
allowed to, as it isn’t considered proper for girls 
there, and when I asked Victorine why one day, 
she told me it gave ideas, and was too exciting, 
whatever that could mean. So at the ‘ Red 
Lion’ I just had two helpings to see, as this is 
the first chance I have had, as you don’t care 
for cheese at home. But nothing Lg te 
I did not feel at all excited, so it must be because 
they are French. Mustn’t it?” 

Elizabeth is writing to her mother from 
an English country house, and is commenting 
on the badness of food at English country 
hotels, compared with that at such places 
in France. ‘‘Godmamma’” is Madame de 
Croixmare, at whose chateau she has been 
staying. Victorine, daughter of Madame 
de Croixmare, is a jewne fille of twenty-two. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


HERALDRY IN FRoissartT: 
Arms oF Dovetas (10 8S. x. 369, 452).— 
** Pillows,” as referred to in the instance given 
by Mr. QumLx1n from Froissart’s ‘ Chronicles,’ 
are perhaps better known in heraldry as 
“‘cushions.”” They are thus described in 
Boutell (‘ Heraldry, Historical and Popular ’ 
(1864), p. 43 :— 

‘Cushion or Pillow (Oreiller): usually of a 
square form, with a tassel at each corner. The 
‘cushions’ represented beneath the heads of 
medieval effigies are often richly diapered, and 
it is common for the upper of two cushions to be 
set lozenge-wise upon the lower.” 

Boutell shows this in plate xv. on p. 96 
from the De Bohun brass at Westminster. 
A later well-known writer, Dr. Woodward, 
in his ‘Heraldry, English and Foreign’ 
(1896), vol. i. p. 393, says :— 

“Cushions have become important in _ the 
heraldry of Scotland from being, as far back as 


the thirteenth century, the bearings of the coat 


dah. 
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of the family of Randolph (more correctly Ranulf), 
who became Earl of Moray in 1312.” 

And here the author makes a statement, 
which closely affects Mr. QUILLIN’s query :— 

“In the earliest Ranulf seal (circa 1280), Laing 
‘Scottish Seals,’ i. No. 688, the cushions are of 
a square shape with a point uppermost and with- 
out tassels, and may therefore be better designated 
pillows or oreillers, as Froissart terms them, and 
as they are styled in Charles’s Roll.” 

As to the further query relating to the 
arms of Sir James Douglas, “ Argent, on a 
chief argent,” something is obviously wrong 
and wanting. Of course it should be Argent, 
on a chief azure three mullets of the field. 
But perhaps this was before “the good 
Sir James” brought as an augmentation 
to the family arms the human heart borne 
by all later Douglases, in recognition of his 
having carried the heart of Robert Bruce 
to the Holy Land in order that he might 
give it burial in Jerusalem, what time he 
himself fell in battle with the Saracens in 
1330. The crown is a comparatively recent 
addition to the original charges. 

I may state that here in the parish church- 
yard of St. John’s, Antigua (now Cathedral), 
are two monuments to the Douglas family. 
One—much obliterated—is to the son of 
a former Governor of the “‘ Leeward Caribbee 
Islands,” who died (so far as I can make 
out) in 1713; it faintly shows the above 
arms with the heart crowned and transfixed 
by an arrow, with the motto ‘“‘ Sapientia 
et virtus”; and the crest, apparently, an 
arm, embowed and vambraced, holding a 
dagger. The other is to a lady member 
of the family who died in 1744, her arms 
being here differenced by the chief being 
“engrailed’’ and the mullets “ pierced,” 
with the motto “ Do or die,” and the crest 
a similar arm to the other, but holding a 
broken lance instead of a dagger. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


_ Betrour Famnity (10 8S. xi. 250).— I have 
in my possession a pedigree and account 
of the family of Belfour. The family is of 
Scotch origin. The name was changed from 
Balfour to Belfour about 1717. Sir Michael 
Balfour was created Baron of Burleigh 
16 July, 1607. The fifth and last Lord, 
Robert, after having been guilty of murder 
and pardoned, was attainted in 1715 as 
the result of his being mixed up in the 
Rebellion of 1715, and the title became 
extinct. 

We descend through John, the second 
brother of Robert, the fourth Lord, i.e., 
uncle of the fifth Lord referred to above. 


There have been six Okey Belfours (including 
my son, who is alive). This name is taken 
from the second wife of John referred to 
above. He married a daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Okey of the Royal College of 
Physicians, a lineal descendant of the cele- 
brated Col. John Okey, one of those whose 
signature appears on the death warrant of 
King Charles I. 

I believe the present Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh (a recreated title) descends through 
Mary, the younger sister of Robert, the fifth 
and last Lord, who married Alexander 
Bruce of Kinnaird. P. G. B. 


Two of the name will be found in ‘D.N.B.,’ 
iv. 147, viz., Hugo John Belfour (1802-27), 
author of poems signed St. John Dorset ; 
and John Belfour (1768-1842), Orientalist 
and miscellaneous writer. A. R. BAYLEY. 


Lorp MacavuLay AND WILLIAM JOHN 
Tuoms (10 S. xi. 165, 215).—The yeeaategh 
in The British Weekly quoted by Mr. 
Francis, and questioned by Cot. Puipps, 
is based on an appreciation of Mr. Thoms 
that appeared in The Atheneum shortly after 
his death in August, 1885, and was reprinted 
in The Daily News. The incident had already 
been mentioned by Thoms himself in his 
entertaining ‘ Gossip of an Old Bookworm ’ 
in The Nineteenth Century for July, 1881 
(pp. 74 and 75). 

Immediately Mr. Edgar Sanderson, con- 
sidering he saw in this account an attempted 
depreciation of Macaulay, wrote a hot reply 
in The Daily News denying the whole story, 
and declaring the writer “‘to be either a 
malignant slanderer or a blundering retailer 
of silly ge In a subsequent issue of 
The Daily News a writer over the initials 
of F. G. showed that the book Mr. Thoms 
referred to may have been “an issue of the 
rare first edition of ‘The Dunciad,’ Book I. 
c. 94—‘and furious D—n foams.’” The 
contention that this referred to Dryden 
was upheld by one of the contemporary 
** Keys to the Dunciad.” 

‘‘Tt appears moreover from a note in a London 
edition | 1729 that in a Dublin edition of the work 
the name Dryden was actually printed in full.” 

It was a copy of this very Dublin edition 
that Mr. Thoms said he had in his pocket 
all the time ; see ‘ Gossip.’ 

Joun CRONE. 

Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


ITs PRONUNCIATION (108. 
xi. 144, 197).—Cox. thinks that 
although this word was borrowed from the 
Turks, and represents a Turkish dignity, 


‘* SERASKIER ”’ : 
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it ought not to be pronounced in the Turkish 
manner. ‘This is, of course, largely a matter 
of taste. The trouble arises from the 
Turkish custom of accenting final syllables, 
which makes the Turkish pronunciation 
of many Arabic and Persian words differ 
from that of the Arabs and Persians them- 
selves. Hence kismet and sherbet are stressed 
by some speakers on the first syllable, which 
is the Arabic pronunciation, and by others 
on the last, which is the Turkish. Byron, 
in his ‘ Bride of Abydos,’ canto ii., follows 
Turkish usage :— 
A cup too on the board was set, 
That did not seem to hold sherbet. 
In the ‘N.E.D.’ medjidie and mudirieh are 
stressed on the second and fourth syllables, 
in the Turkish fashion, which from my point 
of view is not wrong, but would shock Cot, 
PRIDEAUX, since both terms are of Arabic 
origin, and no Arab would so pronounce 
them. The name of the late Vizier, Kiamil 
Pasha, was accented by every Turk on its 
last syllable ; and the same applies to many 
other names, such as Izzét Bey, and above 
all to Ahmed and Mehmed, which would be 
accented by an Arab on the first syllable, 
but by a Turk upon the last. 
JAMES Pratt, Jun. 


Chambers’s ‘Twentieth Century Dic- 
tionary’ gives the pronunciation as “ser- 
as’kér,”” F. Howarp 

Torquay. 


‘“* ARTAHSHASHTE ” (10 S. xi. 148, 216).— 
Though the -xerxes in Artaxerxes may not 
be the same word as Xerxes, yet, as PRor. 
SkeaT shows, on Spiegel’s authority, they 
are both derived from the same root khshi, 
to rule. This root is found in the modern 
word Khattri, which is the name of the 
Rajput, or ruling class in Hindustan. Arta 
is a frequent constituent in Old Persian 
names. The Greek € was not a bad trans- 
literation of the Aryan khsh. The later 
Persians whittled Artakhshatra into Ardeshir 
or Ardshir, which is a common name among 
the Parsees ; while khshatra-para, or satrap, 
has become sartip. W. F. Pripeavux. 


RUTLAND : ORIGIN OF THE NAME (10S. xi. 
170).—I should say that the family name of 
Rutland was, like Devonshire, Cornwall, 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, Kent, and many 
others, taken from the name of the county 
whence an early bearer of it came. It is 
quite possible too that some Rutlands may 
have resulted from Ruthland, if such a 
locality there were; but it does not follow 
that they were the “holders” of it; they 


were perhaps born in the district, or in some 
way connected with it, in the minds of 
those who called them Rutland. 

Sr. SwiTHIn. 


Leicestershire and Rutland Notes and 
Queries, vol. i. (1889-91) p. 74, &c., states 
that Rutland, as a name, was earlier than 
the Norman Conquest, and possibly derived 
from being a retreat of the Leicestershire 
Rate. Its first mention, as ‘‘ Roteland,” 
occurs in the will of King Edward _ the 
Confessor ; in Domesday it is “the King’s 
soc of Roteland,” not being then a shire; 
and in the reign of John it was assigned 
as a dowry to Queen Isabella. The article 
proceeds to speak of 
‘its position as an old independent community, 
now annexed to this artificial division and now 
to that, but always retaining an underlying sense 
of its own separateness, just as....in Yorkshire, 
or as the little district of the Rodings still does in 
Essex.” 

I hope this excerpt may be of service. 

W. B. H. 


The patronymic Ruth a rs originally 
to Richard de Scrute- 
ville, from Escretville in Normandy, was 
Lord of Routh (Yorkshire) at the time of 
the foundation of Meaux Abbey in 1136. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Dr. Isaac Taylor in his ‘Words and Places,’ 
1888, p. 322, says :— 

‘““The Rio Colorado takes its name from its 
deep red colour; Ratby, Rugby, and Rutland, 
from their red soil. Ratcliffe, at Bristol, is the 
red cliff.” 

J. HorpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


Heap: “To HULL” (10 8. xi 
186).—In letters written in 1545 Beachey 
Head is eight times mentioned under the 
forms “ Bechiff,”’ ‘‘ Bechiefe,”’ ‘“‘ Beauchief,” 
Beauchif.” See ‘State Papers, Henry 
VIII.,’ i. 790, 816, 818, 820, 821, 822; x. 
585. In the first letter, written by Viscount 
Lisle, we read :— 

‘And upon Soundaie last, being the 21 of 

this presente, we all togethers a quarte sees over, 
twhart Bechiff, lying on hulling, the wynde 
vering at the northest.” 
Here is evident the beginning of the transi- 
tion from ‘Beau chef” to “ Beachey.” 
When was the transformation completed 
and the Head added ? 

The above extract is of interest for another 
reason. The earliest quotation in the 
‘N.E.D.’ for “to hull,” in the nautical 
sense, is under date of 1558, and the earliest 
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example of the nautical phrase “to lie at 
hull” is dated 1556. The above extract 
carries the verb back a few years. 
ALBERT MarrHEws. 
Boston, U.S. 


CHARLES Lams’s Capt. StarKeEy (10 S. xi- 
241).—In ‘A Choice Collection of Tyneside 
Songs’ there is at p. 358 another portrait 
of this eccentric character. Compared with 
that reproduced by Hone, this one represents 
him as considerably older and less erect ; 
the hair has been allowed to grow until it 
falls on the shoulders, and the broad- 
brimmed hat has given place to a sort of 
turban, or it may be a sealskin cap. The 
cravat, instead of the ‘‘ modest tie,” is tied 
in a loose and slovenly fashion, the whole 
presenting the Captain as a tottering old 
man. Beneath is the following extract 
from Sykes’s ‘ Local Records ’ :— 

“Died in All Saints Poor House, Newcastle, 
Benjamin Starkey, in his 65th year. This 
eccentric, well known by the name of ‘ Captain 
Starkey,’ being a free burgess, was for some time 
an inmate of the Freemen’s Hospital, in the 
Manor Chare, but previous to his death had been 
removed to the poor house. Mr. Starkey, who 
was uncommonly polite, had a peculiarly smooth 
method of obtaining the loan of a halfpenny, for 
which he was always ready to give his promissory 
note, which his creditors held as curiosities. His 
memoirs, written by himself, with a_ portrait 
and facsimile of his handwriting, were published 
in Newcastle in 1818.” 

E. G. B. 


EpiscopaL ScarFr or Tripret (10 S. xi. 
130)—The Rev. Vernon Staley in ‘The 
Ceremonial of the English Church’ (1899), 
p. 178, says :-— 

“The broad black scarf, worn by our bishops 
with the rochette, and by dignitaries and pre- 
bendaries in cathedrals, is not mentioned in any 
of the rubrics of any of the various editions of 
the Book of Common Prayer. Its adoption seems 
to have led to the promiscuous use of stoles, 
on all occasions, which obtains in so many modern 
Anglican churches, and which rests on no good 
authority.” 

A. R. Baytey. 


The tippet should be worn by all clergy. 
“Tt denotes the clerk in holy orders as 
distinct from a laic” (Cuthbert Atchley in 
Transactions of St. Paul’s LEcclesiological 
Society, iv. 327). See Perey Dearmer, 
‘Parson’s Handbook,’ 1907, pp. 148-55. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Sibson Rectory, Atherstone. 


In the days of the Duke of Bedford, who 
died in 1802, it was the custom for the 
“Curate”? of Woburn (Woburn was the 
Duke’s Peculiar, and had no Vicar), when 


reading the Bidding Prayer, to turn to the 
Duke’s pew at the clause relating to “the 
nobility,” and, with a profound bow, to 
add ‘more especially for the noble Duke 
to whom I am indebted for my scarf.” The 
scarf was the badge of chaplaincy, and the 


Curate was domestic chaplain Pig the — 


See Hook’s ‘Church Dictionary’ under 
the headings amice, band, hood, scarf, 
tippet. Frank PENNY. 


. BE. 


Presumably Mr. SwyNNeERTON alludes 
to the broad black strip, something like an 
elongated stole, worn to-day by Anglican 
dignitaries. They are said to be remnants 
of the long black cappa, reaching to the 
heels, which throughout the Church used to 
distinguish Black from White Canons, %.¢., 
Canons Regular of St. Augustine from 
Premonstratensians. 

In these kingdoms all clerks in cathedrals 
seem to have worn this black cappa. In 
Northern France, and at Lucca, and pro- 
bably elsewhere, it was worn by secular 
canons. In 1900 it was still worn by the 
canonesses of Saint-Pierre-de-Rheims and 
of Notre-Dame-des-Victoires. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[A long reply from Mr. HoLpEN MAcCMICHAEL, 
tracing the tippet to the “ liripipe ” or “‘ liripoop ” 
(see ‘ N.E.D.’), has been forwarded direct to MR. 
SWYNNERTON. ] 


Bett-Horsss (10 S. vi. 469; vii. 33, 110, 
174, 258; ix. 517)—At the last reference 
R. B. P. says that Dr. Brusuriep (10 S. 
vii. 112) had written that the lines “ Bell- 
horses, bell-horses, what time of day,” do 
not occur in Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes,’ 
adding that they will be found on p. 147 
of the second edition of that work, 1843, 
What Dr. BrusHFreLD had written was 
that the jingle “does not appear in that 
form in Halliwell’s ‘Nursery Rhymes, 
where the first line commences * Good 
horses, bad horses.’ ” 

In the third edition of Halliwell, 1844, 
p. 112 (No. 229), the jingle appears thus :— 

Good horses, bad horses, 
What is the time of dayj? 
Three o’clock, four o’clock, 
Now fare you away. 
This reading is also given at p. 232 (No. 393) 
of “Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles. 
The Camden Edition. Compiled by 
Valentine,’ published, I think, some 
twenty years ago. 

In each book a note is prefixed: “The 
following lines are sung by children when 
starting for a race.” ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
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Roast Pigs cry1nG WHO ’LL EAT ME ?”’ 
(10 S. xi. 250.)—In the thirteenth-century 
poem ‘The Land of Cockaigne’ the writer 
states that 

Ther nis schepe, no swine, no gote, 

Ne non horwgh, la, god it wot, 
but 

The gees, irostid on the spitte, 

Fleegh to that abbai god hit wot, 

And gredith ‘‘ Gees! al hote! al hote!” 
From Hans Sachs’s account of “‘ Schlaraffen- 
land ”’ the pig is not absent :— 

Die Siu’ alljahrlich wohl gerathen 

Sie gehn umher und sind gebraten. 

Ein Messer steckt in ihrem Riicken ; 

Der erste nimmt die besten Stiicken ; 

Steckt drauf das Messer wieder ein 

Und lasst auch andern was von Schwein. 
Hans Sachs lived from 1494 to 1576. The 
above quotation comes from a ‘Handbuch 
der deutschen Literatur ’ by Dieliss and Hein- 
richs (Berlin, 1863). I dare say the lines 
have been edited. St. SwirHIN. 


An anticipation of this phrase will be 
found in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ 
Act III. se. i. (p. 320, col. 1, Gifford’s edi- 
tion) :— 

Litilewit. Good mother, how shall we find a 
pig, if we do not look about for’t? Will it run 
off o’ the spit, into our mouths, think you, as in 
Lubberland, and cry, ‘‘ Wee-Wee ” ? 

Busy. No, but your mother, religiously-wise, 
conceiveth it may offer itself by other means 
to the sense, as by way of steam, which I think 
: _— here in this place—huh, huh—yes, it 

oth. 


Epw. H. Axton. 
Rotherham. 


The land of Readymade, where little pigs 
run about ready roasted, crying, ‘‘ Come 
and eat me,” is described in ‘The Water- 
Babies,’ of Charles Kingsley. 

E. H. Parry. 

Stoke House, Stoke Poges. 


ARMS OF MARRIED WOMEN : MARSHALLING 
OF INSIGNIA OF ORDERS (10 S. x. 429).— 
Cort. Rivett-Carnac raises an interesting 

uestion that was not mentioned in the 

iscussion upon the arms of married women 
referred to by him (the last of which was 
my own contribution at x. 197), namely, 
how should their arms be shown when their 
owner happened to be a member of an 
order (e.g., Victoria and Albert). 

Boutell in his ‘Heraldry, Historical and 
Popular’ (1864), p. 168, in speaking of the 
arrangement of the arms of members of an 
order of knighthood, says as follows :— 

“Knights of the Garter, the Bath, and other 
orders, if married, bear two shields. On the first, 
placed to the dexter, are the paternal arms of 


'the knight himself, being surrounded with the 
‘insignia of his order of knighthood. On the 
second shield he bears his own arms repeated,. 
without any knightly insignia, impaling those of 
his wife or charged with them in pretence ; and 
this second shield is usually encircled with a 
garland of oak-leaves, as a decorative accessory 
only, and without any heraldic significance.... 
This English usage is not followed in foreign 
heraldry.” 

I find from a marginal note that I have 
made in my copy of Boutell that Edmondson 
(‘Complete Body of Heraldry,’ 1780) says 
that the custom for knights of these orders 
to wear their arms and those of their wives 
in two separate shields, with the order round 
their own coat alone, is taken from the 
French. 

By parity of reasoning it would seem that 
Cot. Rivert-Carnac is right in his sugges- 
tion that the paternal arms of the lady 
herself should be borne upon a_ separate 
shield (presumably a lozenge) surrounded 
by the insignia of her order, and on a second 
shield (impaled or in pretence, as the case 
may be) her husband’s and her own arms. 
without any such insignia, the whole form- 
ing one achievement. 

I have some doubt whether in this group- 
ing the lozenge would take precedence of 
the shield, as representing an order, or whether 
it should yield precedence to the shield, 
as it would in the case of a similar achieve- 
ment of a peeress in her own right who has. 
married a commoner. J. 8. UpAL, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


“Quip Est (10 8. xi. 230.)— 
In ‘ Facetie Cantabrigienses,’ an old collec- 
tion of Cambridge jests and anecdotes, a 
full account is given of this phrase, as. 
follows :— 


“In the days of Charles II. candidates for 
holy orders were expected to answer in Latin 
to the various interrogatories put to them by 
the bishop or his examining chaplain. When 
the celebrated Dr. Isaac Barrow presente 
himself as a candidate the bishop’s chaplain. 
put to him this question 

Quid est fides ? 

Quod non vides, 
answered Barrow instantly. The chaplain con~ 
tinued 

Quid est spes ? 

Magna res, 
replied Barrow in the same breath. 

Quid est charitas ? 
was the next question. 

Magna raritas, 
was again the prompt reply of Barrow. 

‘“The chaplain thereupon went direct to the 
bishop and told him that one of the candidates. 
had thought proper to give rhyming answers 
to all his questions ; and added that he believed 
his name was Barrow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. ‘Barrow, Barrow!’ said the bishop, 
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‘if that’s the case ask him no more questions ; 
for he is much better qualified to examine us 
than we are to examine him.’ ” 
WatterR B. KINGSFORD. 
United University Club. 


O. will find the account in a book called 
‘Clergymen and Doctors,’ published by 
Nimmo of Edinburgh. 

J. Foster PALMER. 


This and similar questions and definitions 
are very probably, or certainly, to be found 
in Catholic books of theology and philosophy. 
Thus, Sanseverino’s ‘ Philosophia Christiana ’ 
(Naples, 1888) has, under my sight in writing 
this, “‘ Quid est veritas ? Est quod est.” 

W. Lancetot Fox. 

12, Heathfield Terrace, Chiswick, W. 


The lines beginning ‘‘ Quid est fides ?” 
and attributed to Dr. Bentley, are from 
Bishop Sandford’s ‘Memoirs.’ They are 
quoted at 1 S. vii. 181. R. B. 

Upton. 

[At this reference the reply to the second 
question is ‘“‘ Quod non habes,”’ and that to the 
third ‘‘ Maxima raritas.’’] 


ADDLESHAw (10 S. xi. 189).—In the Index 
to Birch’s ‘Cartularium Saxonicum’ we 
find the A.-S. Aithel frequently written 
as Atdel and Adel. No doubt Addleshaw 
represents A.-S.  Aitheles sceaga, 
Ethel’s shaw” or wood.’ Aithel was 
seldom used alone; still we find ‘“‘ Aitheles 
wyrth’’ in Kemble’s Index. Atthel was a 
man’s name ; the literal sense was “ noble.” 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Betts Rune Backwarps (10 S. ix. 229, 
418, 473; 
in the ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Awk,’ 1636, 1647, 
1694; the first from 8S. Ward, ‘‘ When the 
bells ring awke, every man brings his bucket 
to the quenching of this fire.’ I think 
there is an instance also in Barlow on 
Timothie, 1632, though I cannot just now 
refer to it. Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. ‘ 


F. CHristoPpHER Pack (10 S. xi. 229).— 
There is an account of Christopher Packe 
or Pack (fl. 1796), portrait and landscape 
painter, in ‘ D.N.B.,’ xliii. 31. 

A. R. Bayley. 


Vi~ttAGE NAMES FEMININE (10 S. xi. 29, 
115).—Two correspondents suggest that 
adjectives qualifying place-names are femi- 
nine to agree with parochia, or merely 
for the sake of euphony. Surely the reason 


x. 335).—Examples are given | M.P. 


is rather that the adjectives agree with 
villa, which is regularly applied to villages in 
medieval charters. Such phrases as “de 
eadem villa,” referring to a village pre- 
viously mentioned, are common. caging 


Fretp MEMORIALS TO SPORTSMEN (10 
x. 509; xi. 116, 196).—The memorial window 
referred to by Mr. BEppows is in Okehamp- 
ton Church, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“*To the glory of God, and in loving memory 
of George John Dunville Lees, a true Christian, 
with a deep love of God’s animal world, who was 
TP while out hunting, 22 Nov., 1906, aged 58. 


W. B. GeErisH. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


TALAVERA (10 S. xi. 188).—There seems 
little difficulty in explaining the old form 
Tala-briga as accounting for the town’s 
name. Diez quotes from a Basque glossary 
—tala, “‘excidium sylvarum,” a meaning 
like that of Eng. -ley (O.E. Jéah) in 
place-names. Briga being cognate with 
burgh, it is suggested that if the syllables of 
Burleigh, near the town of Stamford, were 
transposed, a fair equivalent of Tala-briga 
would result. EP. 


Byron’s BrirTHPLAce (10 S. xi. 89).— 
See also 7 S. viii. 366; ix. 233, 275, 431; 
x. 132. JoHn T. Pace. 


RicoMonD Wess (10 S. xi. 208).—See 
the account at 7 8S. iv. 449 of the will of 
Sarah, widow of Col. Richmond Webb, 
proved in 1789 by her sons-in-law Wm. 
Makepeace Thackeray and Peter Moore, 


At 75S. v. 127 it is stated that there was 
at one time a memorial in the Abbey to 
Lieut.-Col. Webb, who died 1785, aged 70, 
and to his widow Sarah, who di 1789, 
aged 66. The dates appear to fit in with 
the scholar of 1767—also the association 
with Westminster. R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


‘* BEESWAXERS”’ (10 8S. xi. 187, 237).— 
When I first knew what “to beeswax” 
meant is now many years ago. ‘A bees- 
waxing ” meant a good thrashing with either 
fist or stick. Some who undertook to keep 
the rest of us in order were called ‘ bees- 
waxers.” ‘ You ’ll get a good beeswaxin’,”’ 
or “a good waxin’.” It does not seem a 
far remove from the old ‘‘ bewhack.” 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Walter 
-) 


Folk - Memory. By 

(Oxford, Clarendon 
Mr. JoHnson has produced a very interesting 
and suggestive book, which will prove a worthy 
supplement to Dr. Tylor’s and Lord Avebury’s 
well-known volumes. But we confess we are 
disappointed with the limitations he has set to 
the scope of his inquiry. He deals with only 
one or two phases of a many-sided subject, and 
restricts himself to ‘‘ the continuity of British 
archeology’ as it is preserved in the memory 
of the people. It is chiefly the material and con- 
crete remains of the past—such as primitive tools 
and earthworks, stone monuments, dene - holes, 
old trackways, and the like—which engage his 
attention ; but he takes little account of what 
our German friends call folk-psychology, folk- 
medicine, folk-saws, and myths and religious 
beliefs ; he ignores the curious lore as to popular 
heroes like Hickathrift, Wade, and Gerrard, 
which long sur\ived, though Wayland the Smith 
does come in for some small share of attention. 
It may be that the author is contemplating 
another volume which will supply the deficiencies 
of the present one. 

Folk-memory—which hitherto we have been 
content to call popular tradition—is a tricksy 
and uncertain elf, as Mr. Johnson fully admits. 
If sometimes it tenaciously preserves ancient 
truth where men of learning go widely astray 
—as the names on many an Ordnance Survey 
map bear witness—on the other hand it often 
fails or dies out where we might anticipate it 
would be particularly lively and effective. It is 
well known that the recollection of the country- 
folk living on the site of a famous battle-field 
becomes in a few generations quite a blank, and 
yields nothing to the historical investigator. 
And yet the transmission of folk-songs, which have 
been sedulously gathered up of late years, and 
the recollection of parochial boundaries main- 
tained by the old system of perambulations, 
prove how tenacious the popular memory is in 
retaining what it has once received. We doubt 
if it can reach back to a past so distant as tke 
Neolithic period, as Mr. Johnson is sanguine 
enough to think. Mr. Gomme has given some 
curious instances of the knowledge of buried 
treasure of early times being preserved by tradi- 
tion, and of a Roman enclosure of sepulchral 
urns being still known to the country people 
as ‘“‘ Heaven’s Walls” (‘ Folk-lore in Science,’ 
pp. 30 and43). But bos ople | have utterly forgotten 
the origin of ** dene-holes,’”’ which Mr. Johnson 
imagines, without much ground, to have been 
at first hiding-places from the Danes (p. 262). 

In his interesting chapter on barrows and 
their goblin denizens he fails to notice that the 
North-Country bar-guest is in all ,probability a 
disguised form of “ barrow-ghost,” as has been 
shown in our columns, corresponding to the 
Scandinavian grav-so, which he quotes on p. 165. 
We observe with surprise that he adopts Cormac’s 
blunder of identifying Tarn, a name of the | = 
Ivernian language of Ireland, with ‘iron,’ 
if it meant ‘‘ the iron language ” (p. 56); but ‘t 
is not often he is found so tripping. Mr. Johnson 
takes credit to himself for relegating to a chapter 


Johnson, F.G.S. 


at the end of the book the references which usually 
appear in foot-notes. We assure him that this 
is not at all to our convenience, as he suggests, 
but the contrary. 

In The Fortnightly Mr. J. B. Firth deals with 
*‘ High Licences,’ and gives some figures concern- 
ing present taxation of public-houses and hotels, 
Prof. Ferrero has a brilliant account of ‘ The 
History and Legend of Anthony and Cleopatra,” 
one of the lectures, we presume, that he has been 
delivering in the United States. He goes con- 
trary to tradition, and maintains that there 
was much more of political arrangement than 
romance on both sides. In spite of the ingenuity 
and attractive style of the historian, we are not 
convinced. The question is really one not of 
fact, but of deductions from evidence some of 
which is disregarded as worthless. Mr. Francis 
Gribble has a very sensible article concerning 
Edward FitzGerald, free from the uncritical 
enthusiasm current in many quarters. Mr. 
Sydney Brooks in ‘ President Roosevelt’s Record’ 
utters an enthusiastic eulogy, deserved no doubt 
in the main, but open to criticism in some points 
of detail. The editor of The Spectator has an 
article ‘ Are Journalism and Literature Incom- 
patible ?” suggesting that journalists should 
take more trouble about their style, and cultivate 
plainness of speech. This is a sound contention, 
indeed obvious, and we regret that Mr. Strachey 
does not go further and point to Hazlitt or some 
other author who tells us what good style is, 
especially in reference to the vernacular. Prof. 
Marcus Hartog and a lady deal with ‘ The Irish 
Dialect of English,’ and give lists of several 
interesting words and phrases, such as “ galore,” 
“‘gossoon,” shanty,” and lesser-known forms. 
There are some survivals which have passed ou 
of standard English and remain good Irish, e.g. 
‘soil’ for fresh-cut herbage. 

The Cornhill is opened by an effective short 
poem by Mr. Thomas Hardy. Lady Bell has: 
* Some mpressions of Coquelin,’ and Mr. A. C. 
Benson deals with ‘ Edward FitzGerald at Wood- 
bridge’ rightly admiring the letters which few 
people wrote so well as the hermit of Woodbridge, 
and describing in a careful, rather precious style 
his desultory life. ‘ FitzGerald,” he says, ‘‘ was 
neither hero nor saint.” a fact which’ seems 
fairly obvious. We may add that, he has no real 
claims to be called a great man. ‘ Did B rowning 
Whistle or Sing?’ is a criticism of the poet's 
powers of expression by Prof. Padelford, who does 
not make an altogether successful defence of the 
harshness of deliberate discords in the 
verse. Mr. W. P. James in *‘ A Martyr for Style’ 
has some valuable discussion concerning Flau- 
bert’s elaborate search for the right word. We 
do not think the quotation of an “ insincere ie 
passage of Ruskin is exactly to the point. All 
English elegies are elaborate, and might therefore 
be called artificial. Immediate grief and joy are 
full of incoherence or repetition, as, for instance, 
the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah. 

The Nineteenth Century is mainly political 
Many people will be eager to see what Lord Hugh 
Cecil has to say in ‘The Unionist Party and re 
Fiscal Sore,’ for his independence is one of 
outstanding features of present-day politics. Sir 
W. Baillie Hamilton shows how work has _ been 
increased and elaborated in ‘ Forty-four Years 
at the Colonial Office.’ Sir Edward Sullivan con- 
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cludes his study of ‘ The Defamers of Shakespeare,’ 
which is of high interest. We wish that he 
would enlarge his material, taking count of the 
modern research concerning the subject which 
matters, and give us a book in which fact, and 
theory founded on fact, were rigidly separated. 
In ‘The Great Inquest’ Mr. J. A. R. Marriott 
deals with the Poor Law Report, or rather Re- 
ports, since the minority have made theirs into 
a book. He is concerned with bringing out strik- 
ing points rather than suggesting defects or 
improvements—an attitude we commend. It is 
the facts that the ordinary man wants, and they 
are fairly concealed in stodgy publications of 
great length. ‘Some Personal Experiences of the 
Great Earthquake,’ by the Hon. Alexander Nelson 
Hood (Duke of Bronte), is a poignant study of the 
feelings of a man on the spot. 


In The National Review political articles abound. 
‘ Episodes of the Month ’ being a long and vigorous 
criticism. Mr. McKenna is credited with a 
“Mandarinish remark,’ and Mr. Asquith is 
said to have ‘‘ missed the opportunity of a life- 
time in not ‘ Goschening’ his President of the 
Board of Trade.” ‘‘ Candidate ’’ follows up the 
attacks on various Tories with an article on 
‘Useless Unionists.’ Mr. Austin Dobson has 
an admirable study entitled ‘Percy and Gold- 
smith,’ which has for text Miss Gaussen’s recent 
book on the former. ‘From High School to 
College,’ by a Newnhamite, is both amusing and 
valuable. Mr. Harold Russell has a good subject 
in ‘ The Natural History of the Cuckoo,’ recording 
facts which have only been discovered of recent 
years. Mrs. Stanley SBarry’s ‘Women and 
Patriotism ’ is brief, but full of sound sense. She 
complains that girls’ schools are ‘‘ hockey mad,” 
while ‘‘ the lack of domesticity in women’s educa- 
tion is greatly to be deplored.” Everything is 
conducted on a luxurious basis in up-to-date 
female establishments, and women ought to 
spend time now given to amusement in taking 
Ambulance courses, or qualifying themselves 
for nursing duty in case of war. 


The Burlington Magazine contains this month 
a wealth of interesting reproductions. The 
editorial article explains that a small panel has 
been picked up in a London saleroom with the 
signature of Rembrandt, which is justified by 
the workmanship. The purchase has at once 
gone to Berlin, which suggests some reflections 
about the organization of our National Gallery 
and its reduction ‘‘ to impotence by an absurd 
administrative system.” Mr. F. R. Martin 
deals with two portraits by Behzad, the greatest 
painter of Persia, who died in 1506, and shows 
traces of Chinese influence. Mr. Charles Ricketts 
has a generous article ‘In Memory of Charlcs 
Conder,’ some of whose charming work is repro- 
duced, and Mr. R. E. Fry also refers to him in 
noticing the Exhibition of Fair Women. We 
wish we had space to quote Mr. Fry’s brilliant 
description of Conder’s style. Mr. A. M. Hind 
has an important paper on states of prints, sug- 
gested by reviewers of his ‘Short History of 
Engraving and Etching.’ Mr. G. F. Hill con- 
tinues ‘ Notes on Italian Medals,’ and Mr. Herbert 
Cook writes on ‘ The Concert at Asolo, after Gior- 
gione,’ in Lord Berwick’s collection. The notes 
include a short account of ‘The ‘‘ Leonardo” 
Discovery at Milan,’ which justifies the scepticism 
we expressed as to this item. Prof. Clausen has 


a_review of Prof. Holmes’s highly interesting 
‘ Notes on the Science of Picture-Making’; and 
‘The Book of the Pearl’ is accorded two reviews 
—one from a man of science, Mr. A. E. Shipley. 


BooksELLers’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


MEssrs. HENRY R. Hitt & Son’s Catalogue 96 
contains Alken’s ‘Symptoms of being Amused,’ 
half-levant, 1822, 61. 6s.; also the ‘ New Scrap- 
Book,’ full calf by Riviére, with original covers 
bound up, McLean, 1824, 5/. 5s. Works under: 
American Family History include the Went- 
worths, the Wilders, the Wadsworths, and others. 
There is a beautiful copy of Pickering’s edition 
of Bacon, half-russia, 17 vols. in 16, 1825-34, 
61. 6s. A fine sound copy of the 1757 edition of 
the ‘Decameron’ is 8l. 8s.; and of Brunet’s 
‘Manuel du Libraire,’ with supplement, 8 vols., 
full calf, 1860, 127. 12s. There is a complete set 
of Lawrence & Bullen’s French and Italian 
novelists, 9 vols., as new, in watered silk, 10/. 10s. 
Gillray, the McLean edition, 1830, is 41. 4s. ; 
Sharpe’s ‘ British Classics,’ 24 vols., 1804-10, 
7l. 7s.; Stephens’s ‘ Runic Monuments,’ 1866— 
1884, 3 vols., folio, 31. 3s.; and first edition of 
Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1755, 2 vols., folio, 
31. 3s. There are lists under Natural History, 
European and Oriental Philology, &c. 


Mr. John Hitchman’s Birmingham Catalogue 480: 
contains Binns’s ‘ First Century of English Porce- 
lain,’ 1744-1856, large 4to, 1/7. 1s.; the National 
Edition of Dickens, 40 vols., royal 8vo, 14l. 14s. ; 
Chalmers’s ‘ Caledonia,’ 27. 10s. ; Fea’s ‘ Memoirs 
of the Martyr King,’ 1905, 2/. 15s.; Nightingale’s 
‘ Early English Porcelain,’ 1881, 11. 5s. ; the first 
edition of ‘ The Mill on the Floss,’ 3 vols., 11. 5s. ; 
Fielding, Edition de Luxe, 16 vols., 41. 15s. 
(limited to 875 copies); and the ‘ Grammont 
Memoirs,’ thick 4to, russia, 1792-3, 41. 18s. 
John Addington Symonds’s copy of Sturlason’s: 
‘Sagas of the Norse Kings,’ by Laing, 4 vols., 
1889, is 21. 15s.; and the Standard Library 
Edition of Thackeray, 26 vols., original cloth, 
uncut, 1883, 91. 9s. 

Mr. George P. Johnston’s Edinburgh Cata- 
logue 89 contains a choice presentation copy of 
The Bookworm, 5 vols. in 2, all published, blue 
morocco, 5l. 5s.; Grose’s ‘ Antiquities,’ 1783-7, 
8 vols., 4to, 31. 10s. ; Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 1821-8, 
3 vols., large folio, 8/. 8s.; and Watt’s Bibliotheca 
Britannica,’ 1824, 2 vols., 4to, russia, 2/. 12s.. 
(Mr. Johnston ought not to print the author's 
name as Watts). There are a number of the 
Bannatyne Club publications. Under Scott are 
a series of sketches of localities alluded to in his 
novels, Cadell, 1829, 11. 18s.; and Napier’s 
‘Homes and Haunts,’ 2l. 2s. The latter is a 
beautiful book; only 550 copies printed. There: 
are many works relating to Scotland, including 
Cunning ’s ‘Songs of Scotland,’ 4 vols., 
il. 2s.; Stuart’s ‘Sculptured Stones,’ 2 vols., 
large folio, 111. ; and Sibbald’s ‘ Scottish Poetry,’ 
4 vols., 1l. 10s. Works on Scottish family history 
include the Bannatynes, Bruces, Buchanans, 
Cockburns, Gordons, Wedderburns, Panmures,. 
and others. 

Mr. George T. Juckes, who has removed from 
Birmingham to St. Martin’s Court, W.C., sends 
his Catalogue 190. It contains a collection, 
made by Thackeray, of pamphlets of the French 
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Revolution period, with two autographs and list 
in his handwriting, 4/. 15s.; Madame D’Arblay’s 
‘Diary,’ best edition, 6 vols., royal 8vo, 1904-5, 
21. 108; Rigg’s translation of the ‘ Decameron,’ 
2 vols., royal 8vo, with portfolio of plates, 1906, 
1l. 7s. 6d.; first edition of Dickens’s ‘ Child’s 
History of England,’ 3 vols., 1852-4, 11. 10s. ; 
Fielding’s Works, 11 vols., royal S8vo, 1902, 
8l. 3s.; and Foster’s ‘ Feudal Lords,’ 3 vols., 
4to, 1l. 10s. Under George Meredith is the 
Edition de Luxe, 32 vols.. 1896, 141. 10s. (only 
1,250 printed). There is a beautiful set of Pres- 
cott, edited by Kirk, 5 vols., tree calf by Riviére, 
1894, 11. 17s. 6d. 

Messrs. Lupton Brothers of Burnley have in 
their List 102 many works on Lancashire, in- 
cluding the large-paper edition of Roby’s ‘ Tradi- 
tions,’ 4 vols., Longmans, 1829-31, 3l. 7s. 6d. 
Under Ruskin are first editions; and under 
Spenser is Wise’s edition of ‘The Faerie Queene,’ 
6 vols., half-morocco, 3. 7s. 6d. Cruikshank’s 
* Omnibus,’ first edition, original cloth, Tilt & 
Bogue, 1842, is 31. Under Dickens is the Edition 
de Luxe, 17/. A collection of Morris’s ‘ British 
Birds,’ ‘ Butterflies,’ and other of his writings, 
16 vols., newly bound in three-quarter green 
levant, 1895-1903, is 197. 19s. Reclus’s ‘* Uni- 
versal Geography,’ 38 vols., Virtue, is 51. A 
section of the Catalogue is devoted to Sports 
and Pastimes. 

Mr. G. A. Poynder’s Reading Catalogue 49 con- 
tains Ackermann’s ‘ Repository of Arts,’ ‘ London 
Streets,’ and ‘Journey in France,’ 27 vols. in 23, 
royal 8vo, 1809-28, 17/. 10s.; and Harvey’s ‘ Marine 
Alge of the Atlantic,’ 50 coloured plates, 1851-8, 
3/. 5s. There is a fine uncut copy of Caulfield’s 
‘Portraits,’ both series, 7 vols., half-calf, 1813-20, 
61. 6s. Deane’s ‘Worship of the Serpent,’ 1830, is 
20s.; and Grote’s ‘Greece,’ 8 vols., uncut, 1862, 
2l. 7s. 6d. A copy of Hartlib’s ‘ Legacie,’ 1652, is 
priced 227. A note states: ‘‘ Hartlib, an American, 
emigrated to England and became a friend of John 
Milton, who addressed to him his tractate ‘On 
Education.’ The ‘ Legacie’ was really written b 
Robert Child at Hartlib’s request, who corrected, 
revised, and published it.” Work on London 
include ‘London and its Environs, 6 vols., calf, 
1761, 1. ls.; and ‘The Westminster Election,’ 
with speeches of Burdett and others, 5s. This 
election opened on the 13th of February, and closed 
on the 3rd of March, 1819. Under Prophecies are 
Joanna Southcott s, 183-10, 7s. 6d. nder Scott 
is the Border Edition, 48 vols., uncut (No. 291 of 
365 copies issued), 12/. 12s. ; and under Boydell the 
‘History of the Thames,’ 2 vols., large folio. 1794-6, 
14/. 14s. There are lists under Botany, Military, 
Sport, &e. 

Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 215 
opens with works on Africa, including Barrow’s 
* Travels,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1801, 1. 11s. 6d. ; Latrobe’s 
* Journal,’ 1818, 11. 10s.; and Bruce’s ‘ Source 
of the Nile,’ 1790, 5 vols., royal 4to, 15s. Alpine 
books comprise Whymper’s ‘Scrambles,’ 1893, 
2l. 12s. 6d. Under America are Du Simitiere’s 
‘ Portraits,’ 1783, 251. Hawkins’s ‘ Quebec,’ 1834, 
2l. 5s.; Heriot’s ‘ Travels through the Canadas,’ 
1807, 2l.; and Eckstein’s ‘ Picturesque Views,’ 
royal oblong folio, 1805, 8l. 15s. There are items 
under Angling and Arctic. Under Australia is 
Flinders’s ‘ Voyage,’ 2 vols., royal 4to, 1814, 
51. Under Drama are the ‘Life of Munden,’ 
with an old playbill and 55 portraits inserted, 


calf gilt, 1846, 21. 5s.; and Prynne’s ‘ Players’ 
Scourge,’ old calf, very scarce, 1633, 51. 5s, 
Under Dryden is the first edition of ‘The Hind 
and the Panther,’ 10/7. 10s.; and under Gay 
Stockdale’s edition of the ‘ Fables,’ 1793, 31. 12s. 
There are lists under Music and Napoleon. 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ and ‘ Literary 
History,’ 17 vols. in all, 1812-58, are 81. 5s.; 
and the first edition of ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ 4 vols., 
12mo, calf, by Riviere, 51. 15s. Messrs. Rimell 
have a limited number of copies at 5s. each of 
Roland Paul’s ‘ Vanishing London.’ 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons of Liverpool 
have in their Catalogue CCCXCIX. a set of 
Perrot and Chipiez’s works on the history of 
ancient art, all first editions, 6l.; the Edition 
de Luxe of Matthew Arnold, 15 vols., 51. 15s. 6d. ; 
a fine set of the ‘“ British Essayists,” 45 vols., 
half-calf, 1823, 71. 7s.; and ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
in French, the plates painted by hand in water 
colours, 1800, 6/. 6s. Under Cruikshank is the 
first edition of Pierce Egan’s ‘ Life in London,’ 
very rare, 1821, 8/. 15s.; and under Elizabeth 
is Creighton’s ‘ Life and Times,’ full morocco, 
rare, 12/. 12s. A handsome set of Freeman's 
Essays,’ calf, by Riviére, is 4. 10s.; and a 
fine copy of Ariosto, with proof impressions of 
the French plates, Paris, 1775-83, 10. 10s. 
Under Goldsmith is an extra-illustrated copy of 
Forster’s ‘ Life,’ 31. 3s. ; and under Illuminations, 
is a fine copy of Froissart’s ‘ Chronicles,’ 1874, 
81. 8s. A large-paper copy of Wheatley’s ‘Pepys,’ 
(one of 250), 10 vols., half-vellum, is 161. 16s. 
Under Samuel Rogers is the first edition of 
‘Italy,’ full bound in white morocco, 5l. 5s. 
There is an_ extra-illustrated copy of Crabb 
Robinson’s ‘ Diary,’ first edition, 3 vols., half- 
morocco by Riviére, 51. 15s. Under Scotland 
is the very scarce best edition of Douglas’s 
‘ Peerage’ and ‘ Baronage,’ 3 vols., folio, half- 
russia, 81. 8s. There are some fine old portraits, 
including Scott, Washington, and Erasmus; and 
a list of Bargains for Book Collectors. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


W Ecannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must ohserve the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
oe in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are reques to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


Mrs. Corr (‘‘ Parish Registers”). — Mr. A. M. 
Burke has recently published a ‘Key to Ancient 
Parish Registers.’ See the account of it in Z'he 
Atheneum for 30 January, p. 131. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Rtudent, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
kail, Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Eachanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 
3 Months 


ONE Vol. 

TWO Vols. ... duce 
FOUR Vols. 
EIGHT Vols. 0 
FIFTKEN Vols. 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Eachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots, 


3 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 07 6 
TWO Vols ... 2 
THRKE Vols, 7 
FOUR Vols, 0 
SIX Vols. ... 3 
TWELVE Vols... 15 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume 
CLASS B.—The Older Books. Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... “se 4 0 060 .. 4010 6 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis. 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 


AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED. 


THE PRIVATE PALACES 
OF LONDON. 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, 


Author of ‘The Squares of London.’ 
With over 40 Illustrations. Crown 4to 
net1 10 


“*Mr. Chancellor’s work, which is fully illustrated with 
fine photographs of interiors, &c., and from old prints, will 
no doubt be acceptable to a large public.’ ’— Times. 

** Here we get scraps of biography, touches of sentiment, 
peeps into the lives of the past, gathered about this or that 
old edifice, in a way which will appeal to the imagination 
of a large class of readers.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE SQUARES OF 
LONDON. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 
ith numerous Illustrations from Old 
Prints. Crown 4to net1 10 
*“*We have here a perfect th us of anecdotes of all 
sorts—social and political, grave and witty—and it would 
be no exaggeration to say that every person of note who 
played any part in the London life of the last two or three 
centuries has been included in Mr. Cuancellor’s miscel- 
laneous gallery. A word must be said in conclusion about 
the illustrations, which are admirably reproduced, the 
views painted upon fans being especially charming.” 


Daily News. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE 
POLAR NORTH. 


A Record by KNUD RASMUSSEN. 
Being a presentment of the life, cha- 
racter, customs, legends, and religious 
beliefs of the Polar Eskimos, collected 
during a stay with them, together with 
some actual experiences narrated by 
members of the now almost extinct 
race of the East Greenlanders, and a 
collection of East Greenlandic legends 
and fables, and also containing sketches 
of life among the Christianised West 
Greenlanders of the present day. m- 
piled from the Danish originals, and 
ited by G. HERRING, With ” 
ees. in Colour and Black a 
White by Count HARALD MOLTR. 
Royal 8vo, 1 vol netl1 10 
“To all who are interested te the study of Eskimo life 
and character, we recommend ‘The People of the Polar 
North’ as an invaluable storehouse of first-hand know- 
ledge.” —Morning Post. 
**A volume full of fascination, full of human interest, 
full of new and various lore.”—Daily News. 
“Tt is a graphic account of the traveller’s experiences, 
and is much concerned with the 1 of 


an 
the people. The illustrations add much to the value of the 
work.” —Zimes. 


WRITE FOR OUR SPRING LIST. 


THE STORY OF A 
LIFETIME. 


By Lady PRIESTLEY, L.G. of St. John 
Jerusalem. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo <s; net 12 6 
“‘The volume may be cordially commended to the notice 
of all who can find pleasure in one of the most delightful 
branches of current literature...... Lady Priestley’s volume, 
which has a number of portraits and other illustrations, is 
one of the pleasantest books we know presenting reminis- 
cences of the second half of the nineteenth century.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


ANNE SEYMOUR 
DAMER. 


Sculptor and Woman of Fashion 
(1748-1828). By PERCY NOBLE. 
With 35 Illustrations and a Photo- 
ravure printed in colour. 
emy 8vo ... ave net 12 6 
“Mr, Noble’s written and well - studied 
biography will be read with interest. by any one interested 
in bygone phrases and polite society in England.” 
Scotsman, 
“Mr. Noble has pieced together the story 01 4 remarkable 
woman’s life in an interesting fashion.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A GERMAN STAFF 
OFFICER IN INDIA. 


Being Impressions of the Travels of an 
Officer of the German ees 
through the Peninsula. By 

HAN VON KOENIGSMARCK. 
Major in the Dragoons of Bredow an 
Captain on the General Staff of the 
German Army. With numerous Full- 
Page Illustrations and 1 Map. Demy 


Svo net 10 6 
TRAVELS AND 
TRAVELLERS IN INDIA. 

By EK. FARLEY OATEN, Author of 

nglo-Indian Literature being the 

Le Bas Cambridge ene er for 1908. 

Crown 8vo ... a - net 3 6 

Oaten has given us an running sketch 


of what each of the most significant travellers observed, and 
has thus provided a valuab introduction to an extensive 
and fruitful subject.” —Daily News. 


DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, 


W. 


JOHN ©, FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s = Chance: 


EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Tane, E.C.; and 
lay, April 10, 1909. 
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